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Art. I. Herculanensia 3 or’ Archeological and Philological Disser- 

. tations, containing a Manusciint ‘found among the Ruins of 

_ Herculaneum ; and dedicated «(by Permission) to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. ato. Il. 115. ors Boards: 
Cadell and Davies. 1810," | ) 


TP the 79th year of the Christian Alra, and the first of the 
4 short reign of Titus*, the cities of Herculaneum ‘and 
Pompeii were swallowed up, the former gradually andthe 
latter all at once, -by. an earthquake which accompanied an 
eruption of Momnnt Vesuvius; and ‘sixteen hundred and thirty- 
four years subsequently to that event, these cities were dis- 
covered in the most extraordinaty'state of comparative ‘preser- 
vation, though they had becn buried for so many centuries 
in the bosom of the earth. ‘The Genius of the fine arts 
among the moderns seized with delight this opportunity of 
holding intimate converse, as it were, with its sister of antiquity, 
by contemplating the busts, statues, and paintings which were 
still remaining in the cabinets and on the walls of these 
subterranean habitations. .This wonderful discovery brought 
us nearer to the antients ; their domestic habits and manners 
seemed more familiar to us from a survey of their dwellings ; 
and when to this closer acquaintance with the specimens’ of 
their cultivated taste, was added the hope of retrieving some 
still nobler examples of their unrivalled literary excellence, 





* The benevolence of this Prince towards the unfortunate suf- 
ferers at Herculaneum, &c. would alone have been sufficient to gain 
him the title of father of his people. Instead of seizing on the effects 
of the sufferers who had left no heirs, he gave those effects towards 
the restoration of the destroyed cities: having declared that ao 
public Joss should arise from this affliction, he decreed that all the 
decorations of his palaces should be transferred to the temples and 
public works at these places ; and he chose commissioners from the 
equestrian order to hasten the execution of those decrees. (See 
Suetonius. ) | 
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not only the classical scholar rejoiced in unison with the -con.; 
noisseur and the virtuoso, but every civilized nation. .antici.. 
pated instruction and improvement from, so fortunate. an event. 
Yet.the hopes of the. Jearned, at least, - have been hitherto 
wholly disappointed, or, if this be too strong an expression, 
the gratification of those hopes has been lamentably retarded:3® 
and! we are now compelled toextract any consolation that’ we° 
can derive from an inqtiry into the causes of so mortifying’ © 
delay. The preface to the present volume will furnish. us” 
with much information on the subject; and, since it is drawn. 
up as concisely as the number of facts that were to be stated, 
would admit, we shall .make rather ample.extracts from it...» 
We must, however,, previously state that. we learn from the’ 
Dedication of this workto,his Rowal Highness the Prineeof Wales, 
that it proseeds from the joint labours of the: Right Honourable’ 
William. Drummond,° (now Sir William D.) lately minister ’ 
from the English Court to that of Palermo, and of Mr. Robert * 
Walpole, a gentleman whose literary talents have been before, 
made..advantageously known to the public. The object) of 
this dedication will appear from the passage which we. shall. 
first quote from the preface, and occasion, will. arise for farther, 
reference to it. byiqsoseamee 
¢ Thirty nine years (says Sir W. D.): after the discovery of the 
ruins of Flerculaneum, (which event happened in the year 1713;,) an 
excavation was made in a garden at Resina, and there, in the, remaind” 
of a house, supposed to have belonged to-L. Pise,, was found agreat _ 
number of volumes of burnt papyrus. Many of these papyri, aa they * 
have since been generally termed, were destroyed by the workmen, 
but as soon, as it was known that they were remnants of ancient” 
manuscripts, their developement became an object of no common 
interest to the learned world. Father Piaggi. invented the machine _ 
which is still employed for unrolling them, and: which has been already 
described by several writers. | | e 
¢ When we refiect on the number of valuable works which. have 
been lost since the period when Herculaneum was destroyed, we 
ought not to be surprised at the sanguine expectations which, upon _ 
the first discovery of the MSS., were entertained, of adding some , 
important acquisitions to the treasures of ancient literature which we. . 
already possess: “The lost books of Livy, and the Comedies of 
Menandér, presented themselves. to the imagination of almost evel} 
scholar. Exch indeed anticipated, according to his taste, the mental 7 
leasures, and. the Hterary labours, which awaited him. Somé con . 
nected the broken Series’ of historical details’; sore restored to the 
light ‘those specimens of eloquence, which, perhaps, their authors.» , ' 
believed incapable of being ever concealed from it ; and others opened ; ] 
new springs, which’ should augment’ the fountains of Parnassus... t 
1? Vatius again took his seat by the side of Virgil ; Simonides stood: | © 
again with Sophocles and Pindar by the throne of omer 5. and ‘ed b 
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lyré of the Theban was struck to themes and to measures, that are 


remembered no more. | 

¢‘Phese ‘enthusiastic hopes were perhaps too suddenly repressed, 
asothey‘had ‘been too easily excited.’ When we walk among the 
remains of temples and palaces, we must not expect to me¢t only with 


fragments of sculpture, with the polished column, or ithe decorated. 
capital, ..Where the.ruin has beea great, the rubbish is: likely ta be: 
abundant, . Since men have written books,.many, it- may he believed, - 


have been, produced in every age which, were. unworthy. of being pre- 


served to posterity. ~The first papyrus which was opened, contained. 


a treatise upon music by Philodemius the Epicurean. It was in vain 


that Mazzochi and Rosini wrote their learned comments on this dull — 
erformance : the sedative-was too'strony'; and the curiosity whith 


hath been sq hastily awakened, was as quickly. lulled ‘to, repose. A 


few-men of letters, indeed, lamented that no further search was made 


for'some happier subject, on which learned industry mightobe em- 


ployed ; but the time, the difficulty, and the expense, which. such’ ’ 
an enterprize required, and the uncertainty of producieg. any thing ~ 
cademicians: 


valuable, had apparently discouraged and disgusted the 
of. Portict. 


“Things were in this state, when his R. H. the Prince of Wales. 


proposed to the Neapolitan Government to defray the expenses of 


unrolliag, decyphering, and publishing the manuscripts. ‘This offer — 
was accepted by the Court of Naples ; and it was consequently~ 


judged necessary by his R. H. to select a proper person to superine 
tend the undertaking. The reputation of Mr. Hayter as a classical 
scholar justified his appointment to the place which the munifi-. 
cence of the Prince and his taste for literature had created. This 
gentleman arrived at Naples in the beginning of the year 1802, and 
was nominated one of the directors for the developement of the 
manuscripts, | | : 

‘ During a period of several years the workmen continued to open. 
a great number of the papyri. Many, indeed, of these frail gub- 
stances were destroyed, and had crumbled into dust under the 
slightest touch of the operator. | 

‘ When the French invaded the kingdom of Naples in the year 
18c6, Mr. Hayter was compelled to retire to Sicily. It is certainly 


to be deeply regretted that all the aioe were left behind. Upon the 


causes of this singular neglect we do not wish to offer any opinion, 
the more especially as very opposite accounts have been given by the 
two parties to whom blame has been imputed. The writer of, this 
preface only knows with certainty, that when he arrived at Palermo: 
in 1806, on his second mission to his Sicilian Majesty, he found that 
all the papyri had been left at Naples, and that the copies of those 
which had been unrolled were in the posseasion of the Sicilian Go- 
vernment. How this happened, it would be now fruitless to enquire, 
The English Minister made several applications to the Court. of 
Palermo to have the copies restored ; but without success, until the 
month of August, 18¢7. It was pretended, that according to the 
Original agreement the MSS. should be published in the place where 
bi; Sicilian Majesty resided ; that several Neapolitans had assisted ia 
Q2 correcting 
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‘correcting, supplying, and translating them ; that his Sicilian’ Majesty 
had never resigned his right to the possession either of the originals, 
or of the copies 3 and that as a proof of this right being fully recog- 
nized, the copies had been deposited by Mr. Hayter himself im the 
Royal Museum at Palermo. It was, however, finally agreed, that 
‘the MSS should be given up pro tempore to’ Mr. Drummond; who 
immediately replaced them in the hands of Mr. Hayter. In’the 
space of about a year, dering which period they remained in the 
possession of the latter, a fac-simile of part of one of the coptes wes 
‘engraved, and some different forms of Greek characters, as found in 
these fragments, were printed under his direction. Balk 
¢ From some circumstances, which tock place in the summer of 
1868, and-to which we have no pleasure in alluding, a ‘new: arrange. 
‘ment became indispenseble Mr. Drummond proposed to the Sicilian 
‘Government, that the copies should be sent to London, where’ they 
might be published with advantages which could not be obtained at 
‘Palermo. His proposal was acceded to, and they have been accord. 
ingly transmitted to England. ‘The manner, in which their’ pub- 
lication will be conducted, will of course depend upon the determina- 
tidn of his R. H. the Prince of Wales, in whose hands they have 
‘been deposited ; but it may be presumed that the republic of letters 
will not have to lament that these interesting fragments are to’ be 
“brought to light under the auspices of a Prince, who has ahways 
‘shown himself to be the protector of learning and the arts. We 
-yventure not to assert, but we believe, that the MSS. will be’ sub. 
mitted to the inspection of a select number of tearned men, and will 
‘be edited under their care, and with their annotations and transla. 
‘tions. | B) 

‘ With respect to the present volume, the authors have ‘had ‘to 

other view in giving it to the world, than to call the attention‘of the 
_English public to some subjects, which the perusal of the MSS. 

and the ancient state and situation of Herculaneum suggested to 

them as worthy of being investigated. His R.H. the Prince of 

Wales has graqously permitted them to insert in their work a scopy 

of one of the MSS. as it has been amended by the Academicians of 
. Portici.’ 

It is with singular pleasure that we assist in recording the 
liberal and enlightened zeal of the Heir Apparent to the British 
crown, exerted in the recovery of any monuments of Grecian 
or Roman fame;—we participate most warmly in the applause 
bestowed on that zeal by the authors of this volume ;—and 
‘we ure anxious to give our testimony to the justice of she 
sentiments expressed in their Dedication, which we trust wil 

- also find an echo in the bosom of every genuine Englishmap. 
«After having alluded to that. barbarous imperial rescripty bf 
which the professors at the National Institute of France: wett 
restrained in their classical instructions: to the students, andby 
: which it was decreed that none should attain a greater knowlege? 
of Latin than would enable them to construe the acl: 
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of Cxsar,.nor more of Greek than would explain the terms of 
science, the writers proceed ; | ¢ 


‘ We shall not pretend to assign the reasons which may have 
dictated an edict, evidently interided to discourage for ever the study 
of the learned languages, and with it all taste for the works of those 
who wrote in them, and whose beauties are but faintly seen through 
the medium of translation, and especially of French translation. We 
cannot, however, help remarking, and. not without. a meaning here, 
that all the distinguished writers of antiquity, without exception, 
were the friends of civil order, of justice and of liberty. Mistaken 
they might. be on religious and metaphysical questions ; but their 
reasoning is always on the side of virtue, their talents were employed 
to defend it, and their genius was exerted to exalt it. ‘They cele- 
brated the actions of the great, and the deeds of the warlike 3 but 
they reprobated the cruelty of the oppressor, and the crimes of the 
tyrant. No man will learn from them to love political confusion, or 
military depotism, or barbarous pomp, or unbridled ferocity, or un- 
just aggression, nor yet the meaner arts of a boundless and unprinci- 
pled ambition, $f 

‘But whatever, Sir, may have been the views of the French governe 
ment in endeavouring to repress all taste for classical literature, we 
cannot but feel gratified in contrasting them with those of the Heir 
Apparent of the Crown of England. The Greeks’ and Romans 
have been our masters in all that can tend to polish and ‘adorn the 
mind. If in science we have gone beyond them—if in genius we be 
their rivals, —it must be confessed that in taste, in grace, and in ele. 
gance, we are not yet their equals. Your Royal Highness. has 
shown, that you desire us not to forget our masters in literature, and 
you have done so, because you kaow, that among them are ‘to be 
tound the noblest models in poetry and eloquence ; the best, because 
the most rational defenders of civil. liberty ; and the wisest instruce 
tors, and the safest guides in the conduct of human life.’ 


To these pleasing extracts, we add the notice of a fact com- 
memorated in this Dedication, since we consider it as our duty 
to give all the additional publicity in our power to so gratify+ 
ing an instance of concern for the interests of literature, in a 
quarter in which we should most deplore its absence ; for well 
may we exclaim, a. | 


“ Et spes, et ratio studiorum, in Cesare tantum ! i” 


‘It was not until large sums had been expended by your Royal 
Highness, and the success of the execution had justitied the bold, 
ness of the plan, that pecuniary assistance was requested and obtained 
from Parliament. Atteutive as the people of this country are, and 
ought'to be, to the-expenditure of public money, they must glory in 
having contributed with the. Heir Apparent to. the British Throne, 


—4n forwarding a work which does honour to the English name.’ — 


pages 2 and 4,. | 
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_~: If the spirit, indeed, manifested in this undertaking, proceed 


28 ;3t has begun, (whatever. the .results of its exertions..iu; the 
Oars liaat wage hes) we: may join,. perhaps, in the sanguirie 
but. agreeable anticipation. of. the authors, and conclude: qur 
emarks.on\this part of the subject in their language :.: 9.3 : 
¢.% From the ruins 6f Herculaneum we turn our anxious exes to far 
Mistant scenes ; -and! we-desire to believe that long ages ‘hences:wher- 
ever we shall have left the:monuments.of our power, the proofs;andg 
the. records will also. remain of our virtues, our knowlege, Gir 
generosity, and our beneficence.? 22 boyi4enHa 
....Wedo not propose to detain our readers with any account of 
the ‘difficulties. attendant..on opening the, rolls of papyrus, 
which had been reduced. to.-a-perfect carbo. After the laud. 
able zeal which.has been displayed, we trust that we shall not 
have to. say (as-has been wittily. said already). § Fato.inuide 
Carbonem, wt aiuat, pro Thesaure invenimus !” but on, this point 
we are about. to hazard an opinion, and we shall.now ,only 
subjoin to the foregoing account of the transactions relative, to 
these MSS., an intimation that we are informed by -those. who, 
have witnessed the process of unrolling the volumes, that mugh 
time and many hands were employed_in_ carrying on, the 
Jabour, and that the expence incurred was in course propor- 
tionate. When the MSS. were unrolled, it was necess 
that persons competent to the task should ‘decypher nd 
transcribe them, separate the capital letters* into the: words 
to which they belonged, and supply those deficiencies insthe 
text which but too frequently occurred. We may reasonably 
hope that the persons who may be. selected for this delicate 
office, by the Universicy of Oxford, (in’ whose possession: the 
fac-similes, we understand, are now placed,) ‘will discharge 
their duty in a manner that shail-be ‘creditable. to the antient 
fame of that learned body. Hoo? 2oegalg Weel 
We know not what censure we may incur. from .the minute 
philologer and indiscriminating antiquary of the day, when-#e 
declare that the. fragment of the treatise before us -concerniig 
the Gods +, which has strongly attracted the notice of some who 





es ie 


——p 


_ * The MSS. are all in capitals, which resemble the letters, of the 
Codex Alexandrinus ; with. no accentpal marks of any kind, Bor 


| spaces between the words. ie 


+ Mr. Hayter, in a printed Letter to Sir William Drummond, 
seems to have ‘satisfactorily! shewn that the: title (Tes ras Gu) 
prefixed by him to the fragment is very defensible; and-rhat-the we 
of the word wapxyeuGus, in the concluding sentence, impltes.aa iten- 


_ tion in the anthor,, (whether. Pheedrys, the instructor -of Cicero, oF 


any other Epicurean philosopher,) to sudjois the opinions of Bp'- 
Sarus on the same subject, | ere Sig ts 
| aie a 
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have already perused this volume, appears to us the least ing 
teresting part of it. if such only were'the treasures butied ‘&e 
Herculaneum, — dissertations on the music * and on the piety 
of the. antients, — the overflowing of the Lava of Vesuvius, 
et flammea divi Montis: hyems,; would, as ‘far as Literature is 
concerned, have caused. us but little sorrow: but;- surely 
among» the eighty M3S.+.. which. have been unrolled: 

rendered legible, :something of greater interest must occur. 
‘With the taste of the selectors, therefore, we cannot express 
purselves satisfied; and if the general curiosity of the scholar be 
not lastingly excited towards these MSS: until they’ prefer 
some stronger claims to attention, we ¢atinot allow this’ indif- 
ference to be’any proof of a declining literary spirit among’ Us. 


“The perfectly insipid work of Philodemus, with the laborious 


comments of Mazzochi, (for his pupil, Rosini, seems most 
pre leniy to have engrossed so large a portion’of that Academi- 
cian’s fame f,) has already fallen into an oblivion on earth, as 
deep as that which overwhelmed it in its subterranean state of 
repose; and we think that no long period will elapse ere ‘the 
treatise concerning the Gods must follow its musical predecessor 


“into the shades of forgetfulness : 


“6 Ostendent terris hune tantum Fata, neque yltra 
Esse sinent.” 


What, in the name of common sense, can be our interest, in 
the nineteenth century of the Christian zra, in ascertaining 


the sentiments of Chrysippus, or of Diogenes the Babylonian, 
‘concerning the names. and attributes of the heathen Gads ? 
olf the spirit of Foote were revived among us,—and it never was 
‘more imperiously called:from: the dead by the absurdity of the 
idiving, — what a subject were this for a new farce on Taste ! 


How pleased would he have been to have discovered another 


‘MS., the text of which all the literati of Europe, after the 
‘Most intense pains, are unable to agree in settling, but-which 


they are unanimous in considering as good for nothing! Yet 
we fear that we have greatly overstated this latter fact; and | 
although. we certainly think that the fragment in question 
ought to be thus considered, we shall pay so much deference 
to existing prejudices as to bestow seme attention on it 
gurselyes, and to uphold for awhile chine spats 


“ The unyok’d humour of this idleness.” 


és = _— 





* The treatise on music was published 15 years ago.—Rev. 

+ Mare than eighty ; all ‘in’ Greek, with the exception of ‘one 
frayment of 3 Latinspnem, «: peut omesage ue feo. ens 

t Ste Mr. H.'s Lether. TM bia Pikes ei ho Cutis 
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‘pever of what is certain. On the other hand, the Stoics and the 
_Epicureans, who made lofty pretensions to popular applause, -as 
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, | As, the opinion of Sir William Drummond, that::Cicero 
borrowed some parts of his first book De Naturd Deorumfrom 
this treatise, has been controverted, it. may. be right for us-to 
extract his statement of the grounds of that opinion, which we 
also profess to.be our awn ; and which, asguredly, forms the 
least; trifling part of the whole disquisition. that we cauld select 
for the notice of our readers : 6 ables } abastgeeds 
« The ‘treatise: of ‘Cicero de Natura Deorum is one of the! most. 
finished and agreeable of his philosophical compositions. He there 
efates.and refutes the doctrines. of the Stoics.and Epicureans concern. 
ing,the-divine nature, with so much learning, argument, :and elo- 
quence, that the work might easily be supposed to have been. written 
by a man who had passed the whole of his life in the study of philo- 
sophy. It seems, indeed, difficult to understand’ how the most bril- 
fiant orator, the busiest pleader, and one of the most active politicians 
in' Rome, who convefsed and corresponded with so many friends, who 
struggled against so ‘many enemies, and ‘who was either courtéd‘or 
persecuted by so’ many factions, should have found leisure to make - 
himself so accurately acquainted with the’ most, abstruse subjects.in 
metaphysics, and with the most subtle questions which were agitated 
in the schools of Greece. Cicero, it is true, had studied for a short 
period at Athens, and was accustomed to listen to Diodotus, Philo, 
Antiochus, and Posidonius, who were admitted among the number 
of his familiares ; but when we consider the extent and precision of 
his knowledge, and especially the clearness, justness, and .beauty of 
his definitions, we shall probably admire how all this learning was ace 
uired in his casual-conversations with a few philosophical friends. 
¢ These difficulties may be in great measure removed by supposing 
that the Roman orator translated or compiled his books from “Greek 
originals, all of which were eclipsed by ‘the lustre of his eloquence, 
and which have since been lost and forgotten. The manuscript,. 
which is the subject of our consideration, and which forms only the 
fragment of a large work, may be adduced in support of this opinion. 
The commencement of it seems to have been the prototype of a con- 
siderable part of the speech of Velletus ; for it would be idle to sup- 
pose that the Greek author was the plagiarist. Who would venture 
to offer for his‘own what had been already said by ‘Tully ? 7 
‘The fragment before us, then, contains the sentiments of an 
Epicurean, concerning the system of theism professed by the Stotcs, 
From the first part of it, Cicero has taken the 14th, rgth, and 16th 
chapters of his first:‘book de Natura Deorum; but towards the: con- 
clusion of the manuscript, | find the charge of atheism urged against 
the Stoics with a vehemence which has been avoided by the Koman 
orator. A disciple of the new academy cannot be <upposed to be 
very desirous of giving’ too much weight to an accusation which 
many may be apt'to bring against himself ; for mankind im general 
will never be-satisfied with the faith of a philosopher, who retuses to 
affirm, or to deny, and who always speaks of what is probable, and 
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philosophical expounders of the popular religion, loudly accused each 
cother.of.that atheism, of which both affected to be abhorrent, and of 
which both were indubitably culpable. The atheism of the Epicu- 
reans scems not to have been questioned by any men of learning, 
though their exoteric doctrines were so well disgtised as not to offend 
the valgar. Thé Romans, who heard with indignation ‘of the pro- 
fanation of an idle ‘mystery by Clodtus, recenvet with adtniration 
the splendid blasplemies of Lucretius.’ 


The parallel passages specified by Sir William are the fol- 
Jowing. At line 12. of page 1. in ‘the Greek Fragment, 
as supplied by Mr. Hayter, we read "Anna dietas Xpueinmos. - To 
may emia, ev Toy meaty ect | bed EUV, Dagon day . THY Qeevas manu, 
Mas MRVTA AGYOV, MOL THY TH OAR Fon, xa Tm THTe wey WUXn 
TAVT Ge Tavlaxs iver Oces Geov, xa TES Abs Undoubtedly, this con- 
cluding member of the sentence is very abrupt and would seem 
to sanction the interpolation of xas ta Zwa, which has been sug- 
gested: but the several alterations, which that interpolation re- 
quires, render the whole cast of the amendment too conjsctural 
to becountenanced without considerable hesitation. What Mr. H. 
means by the words, “ and that by the soul of this,” in his 
translation of this passage, we are at a loss to conceive : but 
his Greek text, whatever other objections may be made to it, 
is at least conformable to his own rule (as farther stated be- 
low*) of admitting in his interpolations no words that are too 
long for the obliterated spaces in the MS.; and any alterations 
which neglect this rule must obviously be erroneous. No 
breaks appeared between the words in the Papyri, which 
Mr. H. professes to have compared with the fac-similes ; and 
It is clear that, on such a comparison, our whole reliancé on 
the correctness of any arguments deduced from the state of 
the MS. must ultimately be placed. ‘This comparison, unfor- 
tunately, cannot now be continued ; and since the total loss 
(to us at least) of the Papyri leaves us solely to depend on the 
accuracy of the fac-similes, we are pleased to have the evidence 





—. a. 


* This gentleman has laid claim, in express terms, to all the sup- 
plementary matter introduced into the present fragment. . He pro- 
fesses, as we intimate above, to have admitted in. his interpolations 
no words, nor even any letters, without previously measuring the 
space left vacant by obliteration, and accomodating his supplement 
to that exact admeasitement. ‘I’his precaution, which has not been 
taken by ail the experimental restorers of the fragment, is obviously 
necessary to ensure even the chance of correctness. When we com- 
pare the unsupplied and the supplied copy of a single page of 
this fragment, we are more disposed to admire the learning and in- 
genuity (however misemployed, we think, in this instance) which 
have done so much, than to censure the partial, or even the numerous 
faults of the pexformance. 
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ef Mr, His ‘as far gs it goes, in favour of the laudable exactness 
of the copyist in the present instance. -‘* The copyist,” ‘he 
-gayse (“had himself :fixst:.taken:for his. fac-simile the .exact 
Wimensions of. the: vaguity) in. the:eriginal ;_ whether :that 
-watuity<<were produced by.-a.chasm. in:the substance -or.; by 
obliteration, or whether the: piece -wanting of that column bad 
adhered ta:another, or-had fallen from: the: column in the-act 
of unrolling it,.orof:mowing itafterwards,. ‘These dimensions, 
taker with much care by the copyist,. Linvariably and: sedu- 
Jously collated again with those of - the original,. that. my con- 
jectural letters: might not-offend, against;:the rules of just pro- 
portion.” (See Mr. Hayter’s Letters).::..: gttiwoll wit 
~ ‘We hasten ta submit’ to.eur readers the passage of; Cicero 
which. is conceived. to:.be parallel to. the above, . Whether. Sir 
William Drummond..may not have been wrong in using. so 
harsh a word as  plagiazist,’ in, speaking .of the Roman, Orator 
an the extract which we have made from the Herculanensiay:.is 
@ question, we suppose, of no great importance. —In:the 
frst Book, de Naturd. .Deorum, we reads 6 Ait enim 
(Chrysippus). vim divinam in ratione esse positam, et universe 
_ Natura;anima, atque mente 5 ipsumque Mundum Deum digit Chie, 
at efus anime frsionem tniversam,” -&¢. &c.— Let our readers 
compare this with the preceding Greek extract. —. Again, ibid. 
“< Chrysippus disputat, aAtheraesse cum. quem. Homines Jovem:ap- 
pellarent g guique-aéy per maria manaret, cum. esse Neptunum : 
terramgue cam esse gue Ceres diceretur =. epnligque ratione. perite 
itur Vocabula reliquorum Deorum. Idemque etiam legis per- 
priua, ot ateraa wim, que quasi dux Vite, et magisire : gee 
sit, Joveng dicit esse, eandemque fatalem necessitatem appellat, seme 
\ piternam rerum futurarum veritatem : guorunt nibil tale: est, ut 
am eo vis divina esse videatur.” Qn this passage, Sir William 
‘genarks: : ON P MIB wadGS ? 


wide nidids 


* By Jupiter the Stores understood that wis‘ physica, which in fact 
“was their God *, and which was known by different names according 
“go the phenomena. * Lhus'the great agent in -Nature, ‘materially 
considered, is the ether, which also called Jupiter ; — when ‘the 
amechanical power, which produces change in the Universe, is the ob- 
ject of attention, the vis. eterna et physica still receives the nameiof 





* The Vis Physica of the Stoics-was as dignified and divine as the 
wis abdita quedam of the Epicureans; mentioned by. Lucretius in bis 
First: Book:~ - Tat, he-tells us,-was-an-4* Unknown Power,” whieh 
deranged, at will, the order of thé creation, established. by chance ! 
++ Can wonsense exceed.this?—Well. might the enlightened Apostle 
-say of the wisdom of the Greeks, “* Professing themselves wise, they 


* 


became fools.” ( Rev.) T ia 
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Jupiter ; — but Jupiter also represents the reasgnable nature, which 
je the same with fatal necegsity.’ : a 

In a word, in the conveniently stretching physicostheolo 
of the antients, (4 system which certainly reminds ys of Swift's 
simile for an easy conscience,)~-who, however they may have 
: béen split into sects, seem to have had more verbal than real 
differences *, — Jupiter appears now to have been contracted 
into the 7o iy, and now diffused abroad into the 72 wav; now 
to shine forth as the és Zeus, &5 ’Asdns, m T.A-) and now to lurk 
in the mass which he animates. us bas 
Let the reader next compare the passage of Cicera, last-cited, 
with the following sentences from ‘the: ragment [eps Ora» — 
Page 7. line 24. Avo xar Za uarerdeat: Bia dornpiov, durov re 
 xogov Tav cvoray Eurpuxov vet, xa Oeov Kas TO myEnarinoy diE6 
any das Wut ve coke cee 5 Meth THY KOIHY Talley: Quem, Kas 
Espectoneiny, Has dvaynni «+5 Yo Te Ap ommem the verb cura: being 
understood, or gnzv less ptobably, to govern the whole. ‘sen- 
tence. POT | wy : TO 'FeSon 
- See also page 2. fine 24. et sequent; and line 24. again, 
‘page's. and the following lines, down to the: word [netava, 
which syits the context well enough, ‘and. which we ‘prefer 
“with Sir William Drummond and Mr. Hayter to: the.word 
Tiharava a word that appears to have been unnecessarily sub- 
stituted, from that fondness for verbal alteration: which the 
ductus literarum never fails to excite in the minds ofthe ge- 
nuine syllablerhunters, : 


— Tey BouBuxess peovoounrceot, cigs ptanke 
"To oQtvy xa cQwivy xa TO paivy 108 TO Viv? 


‘to whom we have such frequent occasion of saying —’Apyy 
nS Pavapias Up ypyovaoww a I PX pL AAT LO} 

“ Et hec quidem in Primo Libro de Naturd Deorum,”. adds 
Cicero; 6 in secundo autem vult Orphe:, Musai, Hesiodi, Homee 
rique fabulas acconmadare ad ea, que ipse primo libro de Diis. Im- 
_mortalibus dixerit ; 1 etiam veterrimi Poeta, gui hac ne quidem 

suspicati sint, Staict fuisse videantur.” ‘ 

"Ey de Ty devteg, says the author of the treatise, page 3. 
line 16. ra rg tig: "OpDeay x1 Movecsov avapepes Osizy non re 
mae “Ounp, nai Heide, xas 'Euprmidny xaos. moimrau aAros  Tavy 
(2s, probably, as has been proposed, unless.a longer stop be 
placed after aaaoys") naa KascvOns areiparas cvveweisuy sous dokass 


—e- secnaes <iphemnemee—o 








¥ Stoica dog mata : @ Cynicis tunica distantia.. { Rev.) » - 
+ ‘An evident false print for xeAtie9as, and corrected by the editors 
aniong the errata; their excuse for the number of which ts perhaps. 
4s adequate as any such’excuse can be. 
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dire — or, ‘perhaps; zvrev, according to the.same authority-; 
unless Cleanthes be put for the whole sect, ‘asi we find Frige 
Cladnthia;: 8ic.!'~ 2; vid, (Ie, th {std} . 
» “6 Orfein Didyenes Babylonius (Cicero, ibid.) consequens jn, ee 
libro, quiInscribitur ae Minerva, partum Jovis, ortumgue Vire 
ginis, ‘ail phsstologiam traducens sejunpit a fabuld. 

“Auwyeiig 0? 4 Baduvawvics, (page §. line 14.) e +e eps rug 
"Alms, Tor xognov yale tx Auroy autos UMADNEW, WEL XEsy, TOY 
Aia nxfames avioumoy Wuxnv, xat tov SHasov, wiv ’Amoarw, any 
de cerrvny Aoteiv® JR : 

© Jam <Apedlinis nomen (Cicero, abid.) est Gracum ; quem 
sokem esse vilunt ; Dianam autemet Lunam caadent esse putant,”. 

TheSe ‘are coincidences not to. be explained, in our judg. 
mént, by supposing the Greek and the Roman author. to 
have drawn from similar’ sourccs of information. Both the 
accounts of the Stoical,apinions are indeed merely brief notices 
of some.of the’theological tencts of that sect : but Cicero, fol- 
lowing in the order of time, follows also, as we have seen, in 
the arrangement of several parts of his abstract; and the last 
three passages of the Fragment, supported by another which we 
observe'at line 15. et sequen. page 6. where we see the confirmar 
tion of ‘Cicero’s remark, Partus Jovis, ortusque Virginis, ad 
Physiologiam traducitui, et sejungitur a fabuld,” almost assure 
us of the truth of Sir William Drummond’s opinion, as ex- 
t:acted above. #3 

We decline any more detailed examination of the contents 
of this unattractive treatise. In many instances, we are dis- 

osed to coincide with Mr. Hayter’s proposed supplements. 
giving credit, we mean, to the assertions in his Letter to Sir 
Willham Drummond ; who declares, in his answer, that he was 
previously ignorant of the full extent of Mr. H.’s claims to the 
revision of the Fragment ; and that, “ when he published it as 
read and supplied by the Academicians of Porticit, he was not so 
certain of Mr. Hayter’s being the sole corrector and amender 
of the text, as could have authorized his declaring it upon his 
own knowledge.” — Indeed, whatever may be the final deci- 
s‘oi of the Feauuarislar respecting the merits of Mr, H.’s in- 
terpolations, we are disposed to applaud the learned and judi- 
cious editors of the volume before us, for abstaining from the 
display of their own conjectural sagacity ; and for not encume 
bering the Fragment with a mass of verbal criticism, which we 
cannot think*that it deserves *. They -have done better in at- 


—— 





-~_— 


* It might-assurediy be possible, by even a cursory examination 
of the fac-similes, to judge of the comparative interests of their sub- 
jects; and that MS. also should be selected for publication which 1§ 
Jeast’ mutilated. anf 
9 tempting 
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tenipting’ to draw the atfention of the scholar tq the general 
subject of the Herculanean MSS. ; and in furnishing him with 
much collateral information en topics which interest, all lovers 
of classical literature, Besidés, situated as Sir Wilfiam Drum- 
mond was, we discern a propriety in his leaving to others. the 
task of criticizing the labours of the Academicians of Pottici at 
whom he then conceived to have been associated with ie 
Hayter in the direction’ of the business. Sir William by. n 
means supports, as he observes in his answer to Mr. H. she 
lished with that gentleman’s Le/¢fer, the correctness of all. the 
supplied passages: on the contrary, he thinks that many of 
them are erroneous +: but he could not well appear as the 
censor on this cecasion, when he was under obligations to. the 
Sicilian government for agreeing to part with the facesimiles, 
and was not less indebted | to the Prince of Wales for allowing 
him to publish a copy of the:Fragment. Under these circum- 
stances, we are clearly of opinion that it would have been in- 
delicate in the editors to have stood forwards as the public 
accusers of the persons selected by both. parties to’ restore the 
true readings of the Manuscript. Some slight alterations and 
verbal objections have indeed been suggeste -d by Sir William ; : 
and, to mention an instance, he properly maintains) the allu- 
‘sion to the Egyptian worship of the Cat, in the Tambic.line 3 349 
paige 10. quoted by the author of the Fragment from.a comedy 
of Timocles. Mr. H., meanwhile, strenuously defends his 
hexameter — Acup’ vu Bapos EmsTperpers v ay UT IAEYOUTE ° : /but, 
strange and barbarous as such, an hexameter is im. itself, yit is 
still more strangely connected with the preceding Iambics: sand 
we cannot felicitate Mr.H. on his exclusion of the feline Di- 
vinity from the text {.— Oke jam satis: est! ! — Qualia demens 


LLigypius 


ee = ae Bs =... 7 oy am ee +s 


* Mr, H. mentions Rosini, and Foti. . he former, now Bishop 
of Puzzuolo and Capei'ano Maggiore to Murat : and the latter, the 
respectable Basilian Abbot of that name: but Mr. Havter, it seems, 
Was appointed so’e direciar by his Sicilian Majesty, ee oe of 
revising and correcting the fac similes taken trom the Pupyri.—That 
theee originals are lost must be always regretted by the learned ;- and 
indeed the loss must considerably diminish our interest. in the whole 
subject, since the comparison, mentioned before, as our only certain 
guide in the restoration of true readings, cannot auy farther be insti- 
tuted. | . 

t Truly, Mr.H. would be a most miraculous commentator if they 
were not often erroneous. — The Vreatise on Music was more free 
from obliterations in the original Ms. than the pres sent Fragment ; and 
Mazzochi was not so cautious as Mr. H. in measuring the vacancies. 

t ’Av.upoa, as it stands in the: Herculanensia, fin the quotation 
from Timocles, as corrected by Casaubon in Athenaus,) was mani- 
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LEgyptus portenta calat, or the opinions of Diogenes’ the by 
ria on those portentous Deities, cannot’ ‘detain’ us an 

nger. alt, to 3 as 

The. Dissertations of Sir W. Dratsiond and Mr. Watjote; 5 
or subjects intimately connected: with the Herculanean ? 
and. on some. more:remote. but: ifiterestit y topics of literatire, G 
segin to us, comparatively speaking, tobe itot ‘only the masr’ 
valuable part of their volume, as well as the chief substance of” | 
it,, but te. form: also a-positive accession to our stock of Classical 
knowlege 5 and, allowing for some errors and ‘inadvertencés' * 
which we are willing to-attribute-to haste, and to partial absénce ™ 
from the country in which ‘the book was’ ‘published, we would” 
say. that these dissertations ‘are written in as true a spitit of” 
learning .and_ of genius, as. any work which we have had the’, 
satisfaction of. reviewing for a succession of years... 

‘The first -dissertation (written by Sir W.D:) examines ve - 
size, population, and political state of the antient “tity of” 2 
Hanobreum ~ 


« We-cannot (it is observed | doubt of the opulence of this city 
from. its. semains ; and where there is opulence there must be popula, 
tion. . Phe statues, the pictures, the vates, the medals, the libraries, 
the furnitures the numerous articles of luxury and ornament, the 
houses, the baths, and the spacious theatre, which have been discq- 
vered_ among the-ruins of Herculaneum, attest the splendour of the 
place, and the wealth of its inhabitants. Cicero thus indicated tte 
luxury, and perhaps its corruption, in his oration against Rullus :— 
Accedet eo Mons Gaurus ; accedent salicta ad Minturnas, adjungetur eam 
ila via vendibihs Herculanea, multarum deliciarum et magne pecunie, key o2 
(page 3) ‘| 

We must remark that, by the word ‘“ wendibifee Cicer : 
alludes to the proposed sales of Jand under the Agrarian law 3 
although the words, multarum déliciarum, 8c. &c. certairily’- 
imply more than a public road :-but we shall not enter into’ ° 
the. author’s critical arguments to prove the via vendibilis Her- 
culanea” of Cicero to be the city which was subsequently. over, 
whelmed bythe volcano. ‘If we suppose,’ he says, ‘ ae ah = 
to have resembled the towns now built over its ruins, these words i 
would be very descriptive. Portici, Resina,: and Torre del: 
Greco’ make a long street; and the form and extent of the’ 
town are marked in ane expressive pee of Cicero, as well ' 





— bin 


festly a false print for Abi but still Timocles would be Focedl 10... 
plead the-benefit of eomit licence for a defect of metre in the. worst 
place of the verse ;: and the emendation of Pierson, eseAoupov, is most. . 
probably right. The « dipthong in the third syllable of deispayy any.” 
occurs again in the Fragment instead of thie 1, in the word Apeyenrntes 





as 
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as the wenality_ of itstinhabitants.” Their wenality was to be 
compulsory: but we-vwill not dwell.on-thiagerror in them 
quiry *; nor make any extracts from the account of the Ro- 
man; nanicipia, and the discussign ‘iitesdéd to:shew « that this 
city-had yet a higher;rank, and was classed among the colonies” 
Sir. William displays. both. learning and) ingenuity: in-the sup- 
port of this latter opinion s. and we are-inclined sy maintain its 
; he second Dissertation, ‘on Campania-in general, ‘and on 
that part, of it called Felix,, by-Mr.; Walpole, is the deast’intes 
resting of any.in the-volume. .The-aum and substance of ‘the 
whole matter may. be stated to, be that * the greatust ‘breadth 
of, Campania Felix, from. the, Mons:Tifata. to Misénum, is 
twentyseight geographical miles j:and-that its length from the 
Pons Campanus to the river Sarnus.is twenty-five geographical 
miles” .This is information... .The,.adjustment of the differ- 
ences of Cluverius and Camillus Peregrinus, &c. &c. 'i¢ prolix 
trifling. eee aa T 
Dissestation Ill. * On the Etymology of Herculaneum.) 
é I am clearly of opinion,’ {says Sir. Wm: Drummond; page's1;) 
‘that Herculaneum. was so called from Hercules. . This ‘city was 
probably built by the Osci; and we know that ‘Hercules was wor’ 





* Ovid calls Herculaneum Urbs Herculea, Metam.15.717. aid’ 
his description of the line of the coast-confirms our subjoined opinion; 
for we may briefly state that, on an examination of the pastage in - 
Cicero, and a comparison of it with the map of Italy, the Orator 
appears to have given a tolerablé exact topographical delineation ‘of o/ 
the territory which ‘was to be sold ynder the Agrarian law ; and that, 
if we adopt Sir William Drummond’s idea, we must suppose Cicero, 
in this passage, to mention Herculaneum in conjunction with the 
marshes of Minturne in Latium, (or at all events at the confines of 
Campania and Latium,) and with Mount Gaurus in that part of Cam- 
pania which was adjoining to. Cuma. ‘He -weuld, however, rather 
have mentioned it with Pompeii, Neapolis,- Nuceria, and other — 4 
places, which he enumerates according to their situation, in another | 
part of his speech. Introducing it with Mount Gaurusand Minturnz, 
we'conceive him to mean by ia Herculanca what Propertius (iii.18:} 
calls Herculeo structa labore Via; what Silius Icalicus. describes ag 
Herculeum iter ; (xii. 288.) and what Strabo ‘says (lib. 5.) Hercules... ‘e 
formed near the Lucrine Lake, namely a road ona mound, of eight 4 
stadia, in length. Ths road Cicero calls wendibils,’ or ‘saleable, on 
account of the pleasant country near it;-namely the Lucrise Lake, 
and Baiz, and the numerous villas and places of resott’ia that! teigh-° 
bourhood. See Statius Sylv. iti. 5. In the word Via, :(see the fioté * 
to Cicero, Olivet. in Rull. Qrat. 2. C,14.)-the-Qrator imphed the. 
places adjacent to the road ; as in our awa-language we have an’ ana~ 
ogous expression in the names of towas and villages, as.street-houses, ~~ 
gate-fulforth, &c. &e. &e, 
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shipped by the Etruscans. But the fact which seems to decide the 
question, is the number of coins. which have been found among the 
ruins, with the head and attributes of Hercules stamped upon them.’— 
“I have no great difficulty in deciding that Hercul, or Perales 
is derived..from the Hebrew words hor, or aor, hue and chul, er 
chol,’ which signifies universal. In allowing for those’ changés ip the 





sounds of vowels, and of mutable consonants, which may bé obs © 


served.in the pronunciation of all languages, we ‘have: in the: word 
Hercul, the expression of that-mighty and universal fire, which the 
Pagans adored as the source of heat, of light;. and of life, and which 
exists in all things, and pervades all.’ 


We have only to sity that the Greek ‘Hpawnens (as 4 Site some 
other cases of Greek derivatives) is here unnoticed : but weare 
disposed to accord with Sir William ‘in most of his derivations; 
and, allowing his data to be correct, the just inference8 which 
he draws from them stamp him in the greater number of in- 


stances as a very fortunate etymotogist. 


The [Vth Dissertation treats on some Inscriptions found among 
the ruins of Herculaneum, also by Sir William: who inti- 
mates in the course ef it (where he derives an Etruscan word 
from the antient Oriental tongues) that he considers the Ma- 
soretic punctuation of the Hebrew as of little authority ; and 
in another part of the volume he expresses an intention, 
which we are pleaséd to see announced, of shortly publishing 
a‘grammatical work on some peculiarities of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. At the close of this dissertation, he refers to the 
plates at the end of the volume: 


¢ In the tirst (he says) I have given the best fac simile I could of 
these two Etruscan inscriptions *. In the second my readers may 
compare the Etruscan alphabet which T'liave adopted, with those 
given by former writers ; and they will judze from these specimens 
of the extreme difficulty which must occur in reading the Etruscan, 
Samnite, Volscan, and Oscan characters. The third plate will ex- 
hibit letters in various languages; with which the forms of the 


Etruscan characters may be compared. . 


The Tables of Characters will undoubtedly be very useful, 
to those who are sufficiently ardent antiquaries to inquire into 
the scanty remains of the Etruscan language. 

Dissertation V., which is the longest and the most attractive, 
and from which we regret that our limits will not allow us to 

make any but very brief extracts, discusses an etymological 
question, whether ¢ the names of places in the Campania Felix 


a 





* The first is the only Etruscan inscription discovered at Hercula- 
neum. The second was found on a marble’ between Pompeit and 


Herculaneum. ev. 
are 
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dre not frequently derived from the Phoenician *.’ That they 
are so derived in point of fact, Sir Wilflam seems to have 
proved ; and therefore that they would be so derived, as a 
matter of high probability, becomes a question of little im- 
ortance. . We indeed never entertained a doubt of the truth 


of the historical record, that one of the Phcenician colonies 


was established in Lydia; and that the Lydians sent a colony 
into Italy, which took possession of Umbria and Etruria. The 
testimony given by a host of Grecian and Roman writers, to 
this truth, is not to be shaken by the scepticism of Dionysius 


‘Halicarnassensis on the subject, ill-supported as it is by his 


arguments. ‘ ‘That, finally, the Osci, Tyrrheni, Pelasgi, and 
Samnites, were descended -from those same Lydians, and con- 
sequently retained much of the Phoenician in the Etruscan dia- 
lect, which they continued to speak until the Romans gave 
their laws and their language to the conquered provinces of 
Italy,’ as Sir William contends, we think that we have every 
reason to conclude. We select a brief instance of the author’s 


general etymological skill: 


¢ The city of Colophon was situated between the river Caystrus 
and Mount Mimas. Strabo reports the Greek traditions concerning 
its foundation. This place was celebrated for producing a fine and 
peculiar kind of resin. Now the Hebrew word for this resin is chol- 
bona, and it is so used by Moses. We may then conclude that the 
name of the thing existed before the name of the place; and that the 
Pheenicians called the town by the name of the thing for which it 
was most remarkable. Colophon seems to me to have been a corrup- 
tion of Cholbona, or Cholbon, or Cholobon.’ : 


The arguments of Sir W. D. on the derivation of the word 
Tmolus (see pages 45. and 6.) appear equally ingenious with 
the foregoing, if not in all points equally satisfactory; and the 
remarks on the word Corycus are to us conclusive: (see p. 47.) 

‘ Corycus is a lofty mountain near Teos, and not far from Ery- 
thra; it is said to abound with crocusses. 

“* Ultima Corycio que cadit aura croco.”” 


Choruchim is the Hebrew for these flowers, and from this word, 
slightly changed by the Greeks, I conceive the mountain to have 


‘been named.’ 


As more particular instances of the author’s ingenuity, ex- 
erted on his immediate subject, we would refer to his deriva- 





* Phoenicia Sir William.conceives (page 44.) to have been sub- 
dued, and in a great measure peopled anew, by the Egyptians; and 
the Egyptian lariguage, (page 30.) he observes, was originally a dia- 
ect of the Hebrew. . 
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tions of Pompeii, of Vesuvius, and of Abella, pages 78 and g, 
but his last.example we.cannot forbear to cite: (page 82.) 
‘€ The following line is ascribed to Virgil : Pash 
: 6 Unde locum. Graii dixerunt nomine Aoruon.”’ 
This is probably an interpolation; and therefore F shall say noth 
ofan absurd etymology which it was unworthy of the Muse of: Vir- 
gil to record. Aornus, or Avernus, has been evidently. once a vols. 
cano, and, as it would appear, a very terrible one. The root’ is un 
questionably aor, fire,” ! oa 
_ We cannot wholly agree with Sir William in his remarks on* © 
the word Nyrtia. In the passage of Fuvenah (Sat..10.). in. 
which the word is used, as-generally supposed,.for the Etruscan: - 
Goddess of Fortune *, Sir William says, ¢ if the author had: 
written Cypra (a false print for Cyprea, we imagine,) the:’ 
sense would have been as clear.” Surely not so clear, nor so’ 
proper: but if Nyrtia was one of the Lares only, the allusion 
to her as the peculiar protectress of the Tuscan, her com~ 
patriot, will indeed be equally natural. * 
We must again express our concern at being unable to, 
select more from this dissertation : but we are happy to liberate. 
our censure of the overstrained and ill-applied exercise of cons: 
jectural verbal criticism from any appearance of injustice, by! 
recommending to every scholar, who may be so disposed, the? 
minutest etymological pursuits, provided that they be of a nature’ 
. as nom as the present; — of a nature which leads to the dis-” 
covery of the mutual relations and dependencies of antient na~ 
tions. — It would be easy, indeed, to laugh at the Bryantism of . 
some of the derivations, but not so easy to disprove their just 
ness. 3 | 
“Dissertation the sixth is a very classical and amusing essayj’' 
by Mr. Walpole, ‘on the knowlege of the Greek Language," 
and on the state of the Art of Painting among the Romans,’ 
before and about the time of the destruction of Herculaneum:*? 
The former division of this title is that which the author has" 
treated most scientifically: on the latter, he confesses him 


ay 
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, : self to be a sciolist :— yet he affords some entertaining infors" 
| mation. _ ! | | alae 
; | “¢ The more we consider the subject, (says Mr. Walpole, page 85.) 
. i the more reason we shall find to be surprised at the great knowledge” 

) which the-Romans must have obtained, at different periods, ‘of ‘the: 





: Greek, and the regard which. was paid. to compositions: in that-lan~’ 
: guage. Polybius, Appian, Dio.Cassins, Dionysius of Hlalicarnassus;° 
| JE\ian, Josephus,-all wrote at Rome in. Greck. Polybius.was.thed 
mm oth friend of Scipio Africanus; Elian was.born at. Praeneste ;.. Josephus,; 
wrote in the Court of Vespasian. Cicero does not scruple to tell us 
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{ #6 St Nyrtia Fusco favisset,’ namely, :Sejanus. :. 
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how much the literature of Greece was studied in his'time. Erat_ 
Italia tunc (in his youth) plena Grecarum arttum ac disciplinarum - 
studiis. And in the same oration he attests the universality of that 
language: Greca in omnibus feré gentibus leguntur s Latina sais finibus, 


e e x ‘ 


exiguis sane, continentur. (Pro Archia.)’ , 
The ensuing remarks, in the other divisions of the subject” 
gf this paper, seem also to be worthy of selection : 


¢ It does not appear that painting as an art was koown in times. 
prior to those of Homer. The word ZwyeaGes occurs neither in the Iliad 
nor the Odyssey. Teas is there used to represent or designate an 
object ; and is never used in the acceptation of painting. © The mise 
takes of those who have given to the art an earlier origin, eeem: to 
have arisen from confounding two things essentially different, design 
and painting. Under the reign of Alexander, the art reached a point.» 
of perfection which it seems never to have since attained. The age 
of the Cesars is not mentioncd by Pliny as having produced any 
among those paintings which formed part of the finest ornaments of 
the capital of the world. It has been supposed that many of the 
paintings at Herculaneum were copies of performances executed by 
the hands of Grecian artists. It certainly deserves to be noticed, 
that the information which can be obtained from ancient authors re- 
lating to the artists who employed themselves in painting throughout 
Italy and Rome for many ages, leads us to infer that ‘they . were 
Greek. The names that we meet with from the time of. Mummiuss 
when the Romans first became acquainted with the art, to the age- 
of the first Emperors, are Greek : among them are: Lala of .Cyzi-. 
cum; Sopolis, Dionysius, Timomachus. Of the few Romans who 
exercised themselves in painting, Pliny has given us no favourable 


idea.’ (p. 93-) 3 ~~ 
Mr. Walpole records, from Vitruvius, (p.g5.) in the ac 


* 


‘count of a new style of.painting censured by that author, that 


in these pictures ¢ there were many tender stalks, rising from. 
roots with volutes, including in them small figures sitting with-. 
out any meaning ; also flowers springing from stalks having half- 
busts rising out of them; some like human heads; some like- 
those of beasts :’ but he does not advert to the fact betrayed - 
by.these remarks, namely that Vitruvius, in saying that the. 
small figures, &c. had no meaning, seems not to be aware of. 
their Egyptian origin, and of their apparently intended imita- 
tion of figures of a similar kind exhibited in the. Mysteries. .. In 
those ceremonies, they were allusive, as it is highly probable *, 
to the general doctrine of the renovation of nature from water,’ 
of which the lotus-plant was the most common emblem : while» 
by ste cay was expressed the restoration of the race of man, 
arid by the chimeras that of the brute creation. % 
* Sce our late account of Christie on Etruscan Vases. 
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In the VIIth dissertation, by Sir Wm. Drummond, the write# 
brings into a focus*most of the scattered information of other 
authors on a curious subject of antiquarian research, namel 
the materials on which the antients wrote : — but we think that 
he has rather hastily decided, from two passages in Plautus, that, 
when linen books are mentioned by the antients, they mean 

only ‘tablets of wax, which were prepared by stretching | 
piece of linen over a board, to which it was made to adhere by 
some glutinous substance, and then laying the wax over the 
linen.’ ‘That this was a mode of preparing the waxen tablets 
will by no means disprove the existence of volumes properly 
called linen, nor that this substance was used in them as the 
sole material on which the author wrote. Indeed, thie latter 
fact seems to us sufficiently established by two other testimonies 
cited by Sir William himself; to mention no instances in cone 
firmation, which might easily be adduced. tee 
TheVIIIth dissertation, containing Paleographical Observations 
(as they are rather conceitedly called) onthe Herculanean MSS., 
will certainly in some respects be useful to all future examiners 
of those MSS.: — but Mr.Walpole does not mention the spe- 
cimens of the Papyri in an unrolled state, which, ‘we have 
heard, were sent over by the court of Naples at the com- 
mencement of the business as a present to the Prince of Wales, 
six in number, and four of them yet unexamined. The two 
which have been inspected, with great care and chemical skill, 
(according to the report,) are in so complete a carbonic mass, 
that it has not yet been positively ascertained what are their 
contents !|— Even as to the subjects of the Fac Similes, we are 
told nothing by Mr. Walpole; except that among them is a 
MS. on Rhetoric, and that some (unaccented) lines of Homer 
dre quoted in it;——and that ¢he works of Epicurus are also 
among the number. Must he not meana work of Epicurus? We 
trust that it will be found to place the summum bonum in mental 
pleasure ; or we do not see how the University of Oxford can’ 
contribute to the circulation of the spurious Epicurean dogma, 
“ Vivas in amore, jocisque - . 

Mr. W. gives us a line from the Fragment of the Latim 
poem mentioned above as the only Latin MS. in the collection; 
which, he justly observes, has a quaintness and an antithesis 

not unlike the manner of Lucan: ? 

& Consitis nox apta ducum 5 lux aptior armis” 
Tt might be added that the expression in another line, alluding 
to Cleopatra’s design of killing herself, trahiturque libidine 
mortis, is in Claudian’s worst style of bombast. We would, 


gently admonish Mr. Walpole, for whose abilities it is ance 
: Sipse 
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sible not to feel respect, that he betrays in his own style'a 
tendency to the imitation of a very faulty model. When 
speaking of Bishop Horsley, Mr. W. calls him cv tuxovla 
civdpx:— Priestley he denominates, tov rs tn5 d@mishas omacave 
GopBonx;— and, delivering his opinion concerning the success 
of the former in the well-known controversy with the latter, 
he adds, rx» vixwray e4eiJ0 YnPov “¥aepeidy, quoting Phot. Bib. 
page 807. Though we by no means discountenance occa- 
sional quotations on a classical subject, as will be seen by our 
own practice, we must deem it indispensable that these quota- 
tions should not be wholly uninteresting in themselves, nor 
destitute. of that force and liveliness which they are certainly 
capable of adding to an argument. 

The common account, which attributes the honour (gualise 
cungue fuerit) of inventing the accentual marks to Aristophanes 
of Byzantium about the 145th Olympiad, might perhaps be 
reconciled with the facts stated by Mr. Walpole relative to 
Callimachus, who preceded him by some Olympiads, if we 
recollected how many propagators of an art have been mistaken 
for its inventors: but, indeed, in the present case, no original 
authorities having been cited by the principal modern as- 
sertors of the claims of Aristophanes*, the matter must rest in 
the uncertainty which in our conception it every way deserves. 

‘The IXth Dissertation, on the MS. of Herculaneum intitled 
Teas rw» @ewv, we have already in part examined, but other 
notes and illustrations occur in it, of which we can only say 
that they merit a better subject. —Sir Wm. Drummond, in 
our opinion, attaches too much value to Greek metaphysics. 
Our real knowlege of the properties of mind, as far as that 
knowlege has been reduced to system, may be said to have 
begun with Bacon and Descartes:— but on this point we 
shall have better opportunities of speaking. As to the natural 
philosophy of the Greeks, we confess that neither the water 
of Thales nor the fire of Heraclitus can interest us. To return 
to the infancy of science, after its subsequent gigantic growth, is 
as rational a pursuit in philosophy, as it would be a proof of 
good taste in theatrical entertainments to revive on our modern 
stage the mysteries and allegories of old, which were expelled 
from the drama by Shakspeare. 

The Xth and last Dissertation is the production of Mr. 
Walpole ; and its contents are, ‘« Inscriptions at Herculaneum; 
at Stabie ; — Excavations at Pompeii ; — Inscription there ; 





~~" 


* Villoison has indeed published an extract to this effect from a 
treatise of Arcadius, Tleps Eygerews tay Tiparwoswiy preserved in the Li- 
brary at Paris. 
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sp Subject.of Pictures at Herculaneum.’ — We must be satis- 
_ fied with. this bare enumeration: merely adding that some of 
. the contractions which are used in the language of Inscriptions, 
“and other peculiarities of the /apidary style, are here explained 
concisely and. correctly; and that the whole of this essay, 

Jike the others of Mr. Walpole, proves the author to be. a 

proper associate with Sir William Drummond, in the illustra- 

tion of any department of classical literature. ~ obaaeal m af 
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Art. (I. Enquiries, historical and moral, respecting the Character of 
_. Nations, and the Progress of Society. By Hugh Murray. 8yo. 
pp. 424. 408. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 3 


6 Bee subject here undertaken by Mr. Murray ranks among the 
+ most important of literary labours. It belongs to that de- 
partment which, since the days of Voltaire, we have been ace 
_ customed to call ‘ the philosophy of history ;” its object being 
_ to record those general truths which the annals of various na- 
tions concur to establish, and to deduce those conclusions 
_ which are applicable to all mankind. Mr. Murray aims at oc- 
cupying only a part of this extensive field ; since, leaving it to 
others to delineate the progress of laws and arts, he confines 
himself to the moral history of man,—to the ¢ manners and 
character of nations, and the circumstances on which these are 
dependent.’ He limits himself farther, in the present produc- 
tion, to one only of the great divisions of the history of man- 
kind, — the savage state; reserving his disquisitions on.,the 
more advanced ages for a future work, the publication of 
which seems to depend (Introduction, p. 7.) on the reception 
_ which the present may experience. sail 

'  Mr.M. has divided this volume into two parts ; the first of 
which lays down the principles that regulate the moral pro- 

" gress of society, while the second exemplifies the operation of 
these principles by references to history. ‘The former is a con- 
tinued disquisition, and partakes, in some measure, of the 
dryness of an abstract subject ; the latter is more diversified, 
and admits of many interesting illustrations from the_ various 
shades of manners and national character, which are presented 
‘by the historian and the traveller. The circumstances which 
accelerate the moral advancement of society are termed by Mr. 
” Murray, ¢ progressive principles,’ and are classed under the heads 
of, 1.Collection of Numbers into one Place. 2. Freedom of 
Intercourse. 3. Acquisition of Wealth. _ 4. Occurrence. 0 
pret public Events. 5. Freedom from the Necessity of La 
our; and 6. Freedom from Coercion. This enumeration, 
although 
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although not a literal transcript from Mr. Murray’s book, will 


-’be found to'be an accurate representation, in substance,’ of his 


mode of arrangement. Each of ‘these progressive principles-is 
ultimately productive of great improvement : but the irregularit 


of this improvement, and the mixture of deterioration atténd- 


ant on it, have suggested to the author the curious inference 


that ‘whatever eventually tends to improve the condition of 
“man, is positively injurious in its first operation.’ ‘The col- 


lection of numbers into a large city, for example, is essential 


to the production of those arts which refine and exalt human 


nature, and to the acquisition of fixed opinions and extensive 
views: but. it is fatal to that simplicity of character which rests 
on moderate passions, and the absence of temptation. In like 
manner, freedom of communication leads to knowlege of the 
world ; which, while it increases our ability and conduces to 
our success in life, is productive always of danger and fre- 


quently of injury to our moral principles. 


While we express our full assent to the essential part of 


‘Mr. Murray’s position, of mixed good and evil arising from the 
_ operation of the progressive principles, we cannot help remark- 
"ing a difference in opinion between two philosophers, in regard 
' to the manner of this mixture taking place. Mr. Murray has no 
_ hesitation in putting the bad first and the good afterward; while 
_aFrench philosopher, whose work (Compensations des destinées 
 bumaines) we noticed in our Appendix to Vol. lxi., maintains that 
__everyevil has its equivalent good; not consequent, as Mr.Murray 

says, but co-existent and inherent with itself. Jing 


The finest example afforded by history, of the berieficial 


; effects of the progressive principle of free intercourse, is fourid, 
_ as Mr. Murray observes, in the rapid improvement of the Gre- 


cian states. ‘Their country was sufficiently divided ta create 


diversity of manners, and sufficiently connected to enable one 


state to copy from another. “Their mountains, rivers, and nar- 


_ Yow seas, formed barriers against that conquest which in a level 
country is generally antecedent to civilization, and preserved 


the different tribes separate and independent, until each had 
established its particular government and manners: but in a 
more advanced age, these territorial bouridaries proved no im- 
pediment to friendly intercourse ; and their common language 
powerfully facilitated a communication of ideas. The contem- 
plation of different habits and opinions supplied their observin 

minds with ‘ample materials for reflection ; while it freed them 
from the chains of inveterate custom, and overthrew the blind 
submission which men are disposed.to yield to the prejudices 
of country and education. The revival of learning in modern 


| Italy took place under a similar combination of circumstances ; 
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and the present superiority of Europe over Asia is owing, in a: 
great degree, to those physical obstacles which arrest the pro- 
gress of early conquest, and afford time and opportunity for the 
establishment of separate states and the formation of national 
characters. 

As to the influence of wealth on the progress of society, it is 
too obvious to stand in need of illustration: but the effects of 
great political vicissitudes are by no means so generally undes- 
stood. ‘These epochs are fruitful indeed in crimes, but they 
abound also with instances of exalted heroism, and call forth 
those powers which are latent in a state of general tranquillity. 
The activity inspired by great struggles remains after the public 
agitation is over, and, being diffused into every department of 
society, becomes a source of general improvement. During 
the continuance of national exertions, the great attraction is 
political distinction; but when war has been succeeded by 
peace, and commotion by tranquillity, the lottery of politics is 
jess tempting, and the talents which were roused originally by 
public danger are directed to the cultivation of the arts in 
private life.” That the improvements arising from this principle 
are posterior to the occurrence of great events is apparent from 
a variety of instances. The classic age of Athens was subse- 
quent to the triumphs of Themistocles ; the Augustan age of 
Rome implies, by its name, the reduction of contending parties 
under an absolute chief; and, in our own country, the energy 
excited by civil war gave rise to the literary ra of Charles IL. 
A familiarity with public events tends to direct literature, as 
Mr. Murray judiciously remarks, to purposes of practical utility. 
A writer is then occupied with the scenes of actual business, 
and finds in them a wholesome corrective of imaginary specur 
Jations. On the other hand, distance from the scene of action 
is apt to lead the man of letters into visionary theories. ‘To what 
other cause are we to attribute the perversion of literature at 
Alexandria under the later Platonists; or that accumulation of 
absurdities, uriderthe nameof logicywhich oce upied the monks for 
so many ages without enriching science with a single discovery ? 
The ignorance, in which they were immersed, continued till 
literature became an object of atterition to men of the world ; 
and Bacon, the great reviver of philosophy, is well known to 
have been an actor on the busy stage of life. It is remarkable 
that occupation with public affairs existed likewise in the casé 
of Longinus, almost the only Alexandrian who is intitled to 
: permane nt reput ation. 

' © Freedom from necessity of labour’ forms the next of the 
progressive principles. By this expression, Mr. Murray means . 


the advantage re sulting from the application to literature, of 
‘ that 
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that time which most men are forced to give to the acquisition 
of subsistence. He enumerates, in his usual manner, the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages of labour, acknowleging its ten+ 
dency to produce a sedate character, but lamenting its effect in 
‘ weighing down the springs of the mind.’ The few observa 
tions which he has made are not liable to much objection, but 


they form only a very small portion of what ongnt to have been’ 


said on the subject. If it was foreign to his plan to have ana- 
lized the origin of industry, and to have traced the progress of 
its application frqm tasks of necessity to those of improvement, 
it was at least within his province to have explained its effect 
on moral character, and to have illustrated his reasoning by an 
appeal to those examples which history and travels present 
in such varied abundance. In the course of this research, 
he would have discovered that many peculiarities, which are 
ascribed by superficial observers to other causes, have their 
origin in the absence or the prevalence of industrious habits. 
It is, fundamentally, to long continued industry that we are 
intitled to attribute the regularity and steadiness of our own 
countrymen, when compared with the frivolity of their Southern 
neighbours ; among whom a despotic government, and the 
Catholic religion, rendered labour‘ at one time unfashionable 
and at another time unlawful. In regard to a country which 
more nearly concerns us, Ireland, a philosophic observer,—with- 
out ascribing, like Sir William Temple, the unsettled habits 
of its natives to the exuberance of natural produce and. conse- 
quent independence from Jabour,—would have found the source 
of the evil in a want of regular industry, arising from defective 
government, and from a preposterous system of- commercial 
regulation. : 

The most important of all the progressive principles, the in- 
fluence of government, is discussed under the title of « Freedom 
from coercion.’ A part of this disquisition we shall give in the 
words of the author: 


‘ It is liberty alone which can form that stable self-determinin 
virtue, which is alone suitable to the dignity of human nature. Little 
value can be attached to the good conduct of him, who does ‘not 
commit evil, merely because he dares not ; or who abstains from vio- 
lence, because his spirits are bowed down beneath the weight of ser- 
yitude. When these restraints are withdrawn, he will probably be 
the first to rush into every excess, and to compensate for former pri- 
vations by unlimited indulgence. It is only by the habit of deter- 
mining for himself, of weighing the consequences of his own actions, 
at he can Icarn to direct his conduct by sure and manly prin. 
ciples. ae an 
_ * As liberty is essential to genuine virtue, so she has always beca 
found the great nurse ‘of the arts, Genius has taken its highest 
7 . So ee ee flights 
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flights only when buoyed up by her influence. The classic ages, 
which the fame of their writers has rendered immortal, have, almost 
li, ‘been ages,of unbounded freedom. Even amid the calamities o 
osstionsness and misrule, science has reared its head.’— 2 
“'*" Tn the courts of the Mahomedan conquerors, various: circum. 
Stances were found united ; wealth, power, and widely extended 
communication.. But liberty was wanting; and this was a want 
which nothing could repair.. Philosophers, affected by the general 
tameness, contented themselves with bowing to Grecian authority ; 
rid amid the learned men who crowded the courts of Haroun and of 
Mahmud, Sadi the poet alone laid the foundation of a lasting repu- 


tation. 3 
*“é OF the states of modern Italy, many were free. Florence, the 


most famed of all for learning, was entirely a popular government.?— 
-'¢- A free government is peculiarly favourable to the cultivation of 


moral and political philosophy, certainly of all branches the most 


important. These can seldom be carried on with safety under the 


jealous eye of a despot. In free states, too, the activity of the hur 
gman mind, and the various aspects under which it presents itself, 
furnish ample room for such speculations ; and present a striking con. 
trast to the stillness and uniformity of absolute government.; Poetry, 
as ministering to pleasure, may be expected to meet with the greatest 
encouragement in courts. Yet, under the shade of freedom chiefly 
flourishes the poet of nature, the man who can paint human feelings 
and passions in true and glowing colours. A circumstance, still more 
‘wonderful, is that which takes place in the history of those arts 
which minister to the gratification of the external senses; the arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architeeture. Here the greatest demand 
must undoubtedly be produced by the residence of a court; yet it is 
in the pure democracies of Athens and Florence, that they have 
reached the summit of excellence ; while despotism can produce only 
huge and shapeless masses, devoid of any informing principle of ge- 
nius or taste. So much more dependant are these arts upon mind, than 
upon external excitements. 

"6 The only sciences which flourish under despotism, are the phy- 
sical and mathematical; these, when other circumstances are favour- 
able, seem even to have some ‘predilection for this form of govern- 


ment.’ | 
"Under the héad of « climate,’ Mr. Murray combats, with 
much good sense, the favourite theory of Montesquieu that 


hot climates are naturally the abodes of indolence and slavery. . 


He cites, in contradiction to that plausible philosopher, the 
“warlike spirit of the inhabitants of Malacca, Java, Sumatra, 
and other islands in the Indian ocean, lying almost -imme- 
diately under the sun, whose governments partake ‘more ‘of 
feudal irregularity than of confirmed despotism. The tribés 
of savages living near the Equator, in Africa and America, 
are almost all warlike and independent. Mr. Murray denies 


“iso the influence of climate in regard to sensual irregularities. 
i dg: i aelt : The 
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The habit of drinking to intoxication was termed by Dr. 
Johnson, «a northern vice’ but a comprehensive survey'df 
nations and climates will lead to the conclusion that this vice is 
more dependent on moral than on physical causes. It iS rare 
under a despotic government, because noisy conviviality is hardly 
compatible with that stillness which is inspired by the watchful 
jealousy of an absolute ruler: but among independent tribes, 
such as the South American savages, the heat of climate forms 
no obstacle to its excesses. It is common to ascribe to the 
power of the atmosphere those sexual irregularities which 
are prevalent in tropical climates; yet no natives of a frozen 
region can be more indifferent to females than the Charibs and 
Brazilians. That warm climates are in general characterized 
by such excesses cannot be denied : but their origin is to be 
traced to the exemption from labour which is afforded by fes- 
tility of soil; while in the less favoured countries of the 
North, the imperious calls for labour diminish the indulgence 
of these propensities. Yet it will be found that, in those 
quarters of the North in which a plentiful fishery, or other 
causes, render the mieans of subsistence abundant, the laxity of 
morals is not inferior to that of Southern Asia. : 
While climate, however, cannot be considered as having 
any direct influence on moral character, its indirect power 
must be acknowleged to be great. A warm climate, by ia- 
creasing fertility, multiplies numbers and augments wealth, 
while it affords, in a great degree, exemption from labour: =< 
circumstances, all of which belong, as we have seen, to the 
class of progressive principles, and operate powerfully in the 
acceleration of improvement. Accordingly, the progress of 
society has been much quicker in warm than in cold climates. 
The fertile plains of Assyria and Egypt have long been the ac- 
knowleged nurseries of the arts; and they would have con- 
tinued to send forth the instructors of mankind, had not that 
despotism, to which countries easily traversed are always 
liable, checked their career in its commencement, and placed 
them behind their more independent competitors in the 
North. a 
We have now finished our notice of that part of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s work which is appropriated to the exposition of his 
general principles, and are arrived at the diyision of the book 
which exemplifies his theory by references to the actual coh- 
dition of mankind. These references are directed to the earlier 
periods of society, and do not come lower down than the 
termination of the savage state. They are thus introduced : 


‘ It has been supposed, that every conclusion which can be forined 
- Fespecting the earliest stages in the progress of man, must be beyond 


the 
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the reach of authentic history, and can rest only upon uncertajn 
sopjecture. But to conjectural history, farther than as an object ef 
amusement, I have never been disposed to attach much value. The 
operations of nature are not regulated by the standard of human 
wisdom. The steps by which she proceeds in accomplishing her 
ends, when fully developed, discover striking marks of design ; but 
they are almost always different from what might previously have been 
supposed or expected. In the course of my own enquires, at least, 
Ihave rarely found her taking that course which we, a priori, might 
Have imagined that she would take. Hence an attempt to delineate 
her processes, according to our own previous ideas, can hardly fail of 
Jeading into error. Where materials were wanting, I have therefore 
preferred gleaning the few facts which history affords, to an’ in. 
dulgence in hypothetical supposition. But the truth is, that here, 
as in many other instances, those who scek will find; and that if the 
enquirer has recourse to conjecture, it will be less from the absolute 
-want of facts, than from not duly availing himself of those which 
are within his reach. Of late, particularly, the intercourse of 
Europeass with these early tribes has been so much extended ; their 
condition has been described by such intelligent and respectable 
authorities, as to afford to the enquirer of the present day, advantages 
“preatly superior to those enjoyed by his predecessors. We have now 
under our eye, as it were, almost every possible form of human 
society ; it seems desirable to seize and delineate them, before, by 
the influence of communication, it be all melted down into one mass. 
* Man, before arriving at the habits of pastoral life, and the mea- 
sure of civilization which it involves, is generally designated by the 
epithet of Savage. Concerning the character which he then exhibits, 
opinions have been various and contradictory. Nor can this be 
wondered at, considering the manner in which they have been 
formed. Some have drawn the picture merely from fancy ; while 
others, conceiving its appearance at this early period to be universally 
the same, have formed their ideas of it, merely from observing the 
manners of some single tribe. But besides that savage life exhibits 
within itself the most striking varieties, and even contrasts,—we shall 
also find, on attentive examination, that there is a state prior to- 
the savage state, and exhibiting an aspect totally different. This 
state is distinguished by the extreme smallness of its numbers, the 
complete absence of the progressive principles, the want ‘of all poli- | 
tical unign, and by an estrangement from violence and bloodshed of | 
every kind. I shall therefore call it the Primitive State. The two 
first forms of it are not very inviting, or possess, at least, only a 
negative excellence. [t is not till we advance a little farther, that 
the character which it assumes is peculiarly amiable. wn asene 
* The forms into which it may be divided are three. The clas-- 
sification, for reasons stated above, is entirely determined by the ciy- 
cumstance of number. ie ee 


1. Solitary Individuals, 
2. Separate Families. 


3. A Few Families United,’ 
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On the first of these classes, that of individuals grown up 
ani absolute solitude, it can answer little purpose to enlarges 
The second class, that of a family living by itself, and rarely 
holding intercourse with any other family, has as yet been found 
only on the mountains of Lapland. Indolence, helplessness, 
and terror at strange sights, are their principal characteristics. 
—The most interesting form of primitive society is the third 
class, in which we. find a few families living together, but 
separated in a great measure from the rest of the world. Of 
this stage, the most conspicuous example is exhibited by the 
Greenlanders, who are inoffensive in their behaviour to each 
other, and have not even an abusive word in their language 5 
their property also seems to be held in common. This class is 
seen to great advantage in the Nicobar islands, a small cluster 
in the Indian ocean ; in St. John’s, the smallest of the Azores 5 
and in St. Kilda, the most remote of the Hebrides, where 200 
inhabitants live together, secluded from the world, and in a 
happy ignorance of crime. The feature which distinguishes 
this from other rude classes is a steady industry in obtaining 
the means of subsistence. 

After having described man in primitive simplicity, Mr. 
Mutray proceeds to delineate the savage state, which he divides 
into three stages: I. Tribes imperfectly formed. II. Small 
nations in a state of freedom. III. Small nations subject to 
despotism. In the first of these stages, the constitution of 
men into separate nations being yet unknown, no room 1s 
given to the combined operations of war; and that love of 
fighting and revenge, which marks the savage state, can be 
displayed only in individual quarrels. The brutal treatment of 
women, ascribed indiscriminately by superficial observers to 
every class of savages, is most conspicuous in this stage. Not 
only is labour made to devolve on them, and their value is 
estimated merely by their ability to eridure fatigue, but their 
scars and bruises bear evidence of the violence to which they 
are habitually subjected. — As voluntary submission to such 
tyranny is not to be expected, a wife can be obtained only by 
force ; and it is common to attack a female of a hostile family 


or tribe, when unprotected, and to drag her, stunned with 
blows, to her new habitation. Superstition, dishonesty, and . 


Sometimes murder, enter into the character-of this early period 
of savage life. ‘The natives of New South Wales, near Botany- 
bay, the American Indians, north of Hudson’s-bay, and the in- 
habitants of Navigator’s Island,.belong to this disgusting class. 

The next description of savages, that of small nations in a 
state of freedom, comprizes by far the largest proportion of 


American Indians. ‘The Iroquois in North America, and the 
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Charibs and Brazilians in the South, may be reckoned among 
the most complete examples of it. A division into tribes has 
now taken place ; individual quarrelling has given way to war ; 
and unbounded ferocity towards a hostile tribe is the accom. 
pantiment of strong attachment to the members of their own. 
War is carried on with obstinate rancour ; and, as reputation 
is ‘acquired not by open courage but by the extent of execu- 
tion which is effected, ambuscade and stratagem are the favou~ 
rite’: modes of operation. As they have no interest in preserv— ‘ 
ing their prisoners, it is customary to subject them to an in- 
human death ; torture being common in North America, and 
cannibalism in the South. Yet this barbarity towards enemies» 
is blended with great mildness to each other. Profound peace 
generally reigns among them ; and when quarrels occur, they 
are easily appeased. ‘Their habits of continued reflection, both | 
in council and in the field, also raise them, on the score of ine 
tellect, greatly above the preceding stage. Although extremely 
hospitable, they are insensible to the pleasures of society. On 
ublic occasions, they are noted for making long speeches : but - 
the quality of their harangues has been in some measure mis- 
understood. Their allusions to objects of nature are intro- 
duced, not as with us for ornament, but for explanation, 4nd 
the prominent characteristics of their discourses are delibera- 
tion and good sense. ‘Their treatment of women is by no 
means so degrading as in the previous stage; and their well 
known sexual indifference is chiefly to be ascribed to the power — 
of habit, originating in their ambition to maintain a character’ ’ 
of unvarying sensibility. ee 
‘A despotic government was not for some time believed to’ 
exist among savages : but, as our acquaintance with them’, 
extended, the prevalence of this system was discovered to be’ - 
considerable. It takes place chiefly among those tribes who live | 
in the neighbourhood of the sea, and who possess subsistence — 
in preater abundance than the inhabitants of the inland country. . 
The increase of numbers, and the exemption from labour, 
which are consequent on an abundance of provisions, produce © 
that step in the progress of society which is marked by the. 
exchange of a republican for a monarchical government. ‘The 
Natches, the Indians of Virginia and Florida, of Nootka _ 
Sound, of ‘the Society Islands, of the Friendly and Pelew  ’ 
Islands, and of the greater part of New Zealand, fall under 
this description. Their characteristics are a veneration for their 
chief, carried often so far as to induce them to sacrifice them-— 
selves at his death ; compararive gaiety of manners, produced : 
their exclusion from deliberation on national affairs ; and” 
increased attention on: the part of the male sex to private” 
—s business, 
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business, a disposition which paves the way for a transition~ 
from hunting to pasture and agriculture. On the other hand, 
the mind being no longer elevated by a participation in public 
concerns, nor occupied with anxiety for subsistence, becomes. . 
devoted to coarse pleasures ; and it is here that we discover for 
the first time an excess in sexual intercourse. ‘The subdued - 
character produced by despotism leads also, by degrees, to . 
superstition, and to the influence of priesthood. Qur ances- . 
tors, when attacked by the Romans, appear to have been. in . 
this stage ; and among modern nations, the inhabitants of the . 
Pelew Islands may be cited as affording the most favourable 
example of it. | 
From the outline which we have given, our readers will be 
enabled to form an idea of the plan of Mr. Murray’s book. 
Our impression of its value has rendered us more desirous of 
conveying a conception of its general contents, than of start- 
ing objections to his principles, or of pointing out the mistakes 
into which he has occasionally fallen. We might have stop« 
ped to comment for example, on the sentence, (p.103.) in 
which, speaking of ¢ the necessity of labour’ as an obstacle. to 
improvement, he says, ‘ I am disposed to think that in conse- 
quence of the extension of machinery and the division of 
labour, a provision is making for gradually releasing the human 
race from this severe though necessary bondage ; and for al- . 
lowing them a greater portion of leisure, in proportion as 
they become qualified to make a proper use of it.’ This is , 
but a faint and partial representation of the improvements that 
would follow a long continued cultivation of science; as Mr. 
Murray will feel when he has extended farther his researches 
into political economy and the history of civilized society. 
Again, in page 89, he says ‘the mild government of a. single 
person, immediately succeeding a republican form, is, of alk 
political situations, the most favourable to literature’ What 
does history teach us, but that literature is more successfully 
cultivated after the cessation of political agitations than during 
their continuance ? The mild government of a single person 
is no doubt good for literature : Mists if there be any truth in . 
the influence of freedom on literature, a mild government i. - 
which the people have a voice is incomparably better.— Notwith-- 
standing occasional blemishes, however, this work has-a strong » 
claim on public attention. It contains much that is new,, and. ; 
more which, without being new, has not before been, brought. . 
to a connected shape, nor made subservient to a.course sof . 
enlightened reasoning. It will not bear a comparison, either — 
in elegance of style or profundity of thought, with the labours. . 
ef Millar on similar subjects : but it may be read. with. great - 
paca | ii. — advantage 
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advantage even after a perusal of the productions of that eminent 
philosopher. The accumulation of facts is here greater ; the 
arrangement is different, and, in some respects, happier ; the 
objeets in view are distinct, and are productive of iovelty in 
the research. Extent of reading; and good sense in its applicas | 
tion, are characteristics of Mr. Murray’s work, and create in us 
a favourable prepossession in respect to the additional publica- 
tion which he has promised. His style, though in general 
correct, is open to considerable improvement. It might admit 
in many places of condensation, and in some of moré direct al- 
teration. Of the latter we shall give a few examples. A's 
early as the second page of the Introduction, we have an un- 
ammatical sentence about ¢ the aspect of society ;’ in another 
place, (p.396.) we have the tautology, ‘ again repeat ;’ in a third 
place, (p.160.) € multiplies wealth,’ for * augments wealth;” and 
in a fourth, (p.204.) ¢ they are not bloody,’ for “ they are not 


sanguinary,” &c. Lo 








Arr. III. 4 Second Fourney in Spain, in the Spring of 1809 ; from | 

' Lisbon, through the Western Skirts of the Sierra Morena, to iZ 
_ Sevilla, Cordova, Granada, Malaga, and Gibraltar ; and thence 
to Tetuan and Tangiers. With Plates, containing 24 Figures, 
illustrative of the Costume and Manners of the Inhabitants of 
several of the Spanish Provinces. By Robert Semple, Author of 
Observations in a Journey through Spain and Italy to Naples, 
and thence to Smyrna and Constantinople, in 1805 ; also of Walks 
and Sketches at the Cape of Good Hope ; and of Charles Ellis. i 
Crown 8vo. pp. 304. 8s. Boards. Baldwin. 


4 hs present is the third time that-Mr. Semple has come 
under our jurisdiction in the capacity of a traveller; the 
first occasion having been (Vel. 43. page 78.) as a describer of 
the neighbourhood of the Cape, and the next (Vol. 54. p. 46.) 
as a tourist in Spain. The interest excited in the public mind 
by the situation of that country induced him, during the last 
ear, to resume his travels ; and he has lost no time in bring- 
ing before his readers the fruit of his researches. In our 
former criticisms, we took occasion to censure his inelegancies 
_and inaccuracies of style, while we paid a tribute of com- 
mendation to the fidelity of his descriptions. These impres- 
sions have been recalled to our recollection by the perusal of 
the work before us. It possesses an equal degree of merit 
with its predecessors, in regard to candour of delineation’s 
and it continues to betray. the traces of the same false taste 
i Composition, particularly in a disposition to launch out too 


frequently into sentimental effusions. We have reas , 
| aia also 
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also several errors in regard to local circumstances, the ree 
sult of too hasty observation and of too rapid a progress in 
travelling. ; 

After a tedious passage of nearly a month, Mr. Semple. 
arrived at Lisbon, in the packet from Falmouth, on the 
2yth January 1809.” He found that capital in alarm at the 
recent successes of the French over the Spaniards, and the 
spirit of the people depressed by the retreat of General Moore. 
The Government-paper was at a depreciation of 30 per cent. 5 
the eagerness to transfer property to England caused a high 
premium on bills ; and so impatient were our countrymen in 
Lisbon to return, that nine places for the home passage were 
engaged before Mr. Semple left the packet to step on shore, 
The appeals of government, however, roused the Portuguese to 
the appearance at least of resistance; and the squares and 
streets were lined with motley groupes of volunteers. After 
having descanted on the inefficacy of such a force for the 
defence of a country against regular troops, Mr. Semple 
proceeds to give a distressing example of the disorders which 
men, who had been long subjected to bad government and 
were armed on a sudden, are liable to commit : 


¢ The mob of Lisbon was armed, and determined to shew that it 
was so. Every night, at least one Frenchman, or one suspected to 
be so, was discovered and dragged to prison, where generally his 
- dead body alone arrived. I myself was witness to an Englishman 
being murdered in this manner, and strove in vain to save his life. 
An Englishman ! you exclaim. Yes, reader, an Englishman. It 
was oa a Sunday evening, and I was proceeding up the principal 
street, when having advanced a little beyond the head-quarters of the 
English General, I heard the shoutings of a great mob. They drew 
nearer, and I presently found myself enveloped in a furious crowd, 
dragging along a poor wretch in the English dress ; his countenance 
disigured with blood, and hardly able to stagger along from the 
blows which he had received. I demanded his crime. They told 
me he was a Frenchman: but an English officer who was in the 
crowd exclaimed, that it was his servant, and endeavoured to reason 
with some who appeared as leaders of the mob. At this intelligence 
I made my utmost efforts to get near the unfortunate man, and just 
arrived tn time to seize with both my hands a pike, which some brave 
Portuguese from behind was endeavouring to thrust into his back. 
I called out to the officer to assist me, He replied, it was the 
positive order of the General, that in all such cases no Englishman 
should interfere, and advised me to take care of my own life. I was 
in the midst of pikes, swords, and daggers, which seemed to be 
thrust about in all directions, as if through madness or intoxication. 
In spite of all my struggles, I was thrown down and nearly trampled 
upon by the mob, and at length with difficulty escaped from amongst 
them. Next morning I was informed that the poor wretch had 
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been murdered in the course of the night. And this passed withia 
one hundred yards of the English head-quarters ! 

¢ Because they were armed, and the enemy was not at their gates, 
the Portuguese already began to utter rhodomontades. Every man 
finding a weapon in his hands, perhaps for the first time, performed 
with it a thousand deeds of heroism. But not merely what they 
were going to do, what they had already done against the common 
enemies of Europe, was the topic of their discourses. They had 
gained (in conjunction with their English allies) the battle of 
Vimeira. It was a Portuguese soldier who made General Brenier 
prisoner, and they had beaten the French at Oporto. Lest there 
should be any doubt of these facts, an engraving of the battle of Vi- 
meira, to be found in every shop, represented the dreadful Portuguese 
dragoons charging the enemy, and bearing away at least one half of 
the palm of victory.’— 

‘ The English have supported a regency odious to the people, and 
have lost more by that, and the convention of Cintra, than they 
gained at Vimeira. The French are attacking, in all directions, old 
and corrupted establishments, ready to fall by their own weight. 
We fly to prop them up with the whole of England’s strength, 
‘The natural consequence is, that the people of most countries exe« 
crate the French, but find it hard to condemn many of their mea- 
sures ; while on the contrary, the English are very generally be- 
loved, and their measures execrated. The former Government of 
Portugal, of which the present Regency is the representative, was a 
very bad one. Its oppressions and its ignorance were alike notori- 
ous. Yet we have linked ourselves to this Government, and not to 
the people. We make no appeals, as it were, directly from nation 
to nation. All that we say comes to the people through the me- 
dium of magistrates, not beloved, nor respected farther than that 
they hold an arbitrary power in their hands.’— 

‘I beheld at Lisbon a Government, hated, yet implicitly obeyed ; 
and this was to me a kind of clue-to the national character, where 
the hereditary rights of tyrannising in the great, and long habits of 
servitude in the multitude, compose the principal traits. But the 
people are.awakened ; they are appealed to ; they are armed ! and 
habits of freedom will by degrees arise among them.—Never. This 
nation, with all its old rites, its superstitions, and its prejudices of 
three ceaturies, is in its decrepitude. To produce any good the 
whole race must be renewed. ‘Their present enthusiasm, produced 
by the pressure and the concurrence of wonderful circumstances, 


“proves to me nothing,’ 


From Lisbon, the author set out to travel post to Seville by 
the way of Badajoz and the Sierra Morena; and, notwithstanding 
the forebodings of his friends, who endeavoured to dissuade 
him from the undertaking, he accomplished the journey, and 
reached Seville in safety. He passed. a week in this antient 
«city, and devotes a chapter to a description of the remarkable 
objects contained in it. He then prosecuted his journey to 


Cordova aud Granada, not as hitherto on horseback, but in a 
oe muleteer’s 
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muleteer’s train; which mode of travelling was slow, but 
afforded him an undisguised view of the manners of the 
Spaniards in humble life. We extract a few of the passages 
in which he seems to have been most successful in conveying 
an impression of their customs and disposition : | 


¢ On the afternoon of the 16th of February I repaired to the gate 
of Carmona, where I found the muleteers and their cattle already 
collected. My portmanteau was placed on one side of the back of a 
mule, and balanced on the other with a large bundle of bacalao, or 
salt fish. I rode upon an ass without a bridle, with my pistols, my 
cloak, and my leathern wine-bottle, fastened to the pummel of my 
saddle. A woman, who was also going to Cordoba, sat in a kind of 
chair on the back of another ass ; and about three o’clock, the prin- 
cipal carrier having given the signal, the whole procession, consisting 


of five or six men, and nearly forty mules and asses, moved on along 


the road of Carmona.’?— ° 


‘ At this season nothing could surpass the beautiful appearance of 
the plain of Sevilla, covered with fields of rising corn and olive plan- 
tations. Here and there some of the later kinds of trees stood, yet 
_ hare of leaves, and presented striking contrasts to the universal green 
which surrounded them. As we proceeded, the fields became less 
cultivated, and the hedges were in general of aloes mixed with pines. 
It was dark before we reached Ervizo, a stage of four leagues from 
Sevilla, and a place of about five hundred houses. The mules were 
all unloaded, and their burthens piled up together at one end of a 
hall paved with rough stones, which occupied the whole length of 
the house. At the other end was the fire-place, where the mistress 
of the house, expecting our arrival, was already busy in preparing 
our supper of salt fish, eggs, and oil. After supper, each of the 
muleteers spread out the furniture and saddles of his mules for a 
bed ; whilst for me a few bundles of straw were laid side by side 
over the stongs, on which, wrapped up in my cloak, I slept soundly 
till the morning. 

‘It was eight o’clock on the 17th before our caravan was com- 
pletely in motion. The first part of our road was through a country 
of continued hills and dales, cultivated in patches of beautiful green, 
amid vast tracts of wild and barren land. As we approach Carmona, 
a stage of two long leagues, the soil is in general of a sandier nature, 
but more extensively cultivated. This part of the country appeared 
to be remarkably destitute of water ; I did not observe a single brook 
all this morning. Near the road side was a peasant girl selling 
water ; and a Spanish soldier being drinking at the same time, I 
went up to follow his example: having drank a goblet full, I was 
proceeding to pay for it, but the girl informed me that the Senor 
who had just walked on had paid for me. This is a custom very 
commen among all ranks in Spain, towards those whom they per- 
ceive to be strangers ; it is meant to give an exalted idea of the 
generosity and magnificence of the Spanish character ; and the travel- 
ler will sometimes be surprised to find his dinner paid for at a public 
table by some unknown, who has left the louse, whom he most pro- 
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‘bably will never see again, and whose very name is concealed from 
him. In the present instance, however, I did not long remaim ¥n- 
‘ debted to my bare-legged. benefactor ; he being on foot I. speedily 
overtook him ; and although he positively refused to accept’ of 
“money, he allowed me to discharge the obligation, by a long draught 
gut of my leathern bottle, which came away very lank. from: ‘his 

‘“ embrace.?== : ci. OIE 
‘I was surrounded at the village of Posadas by people of all-clas. 
ses, who, under various pretences, asked me a hundred questions, and 
examined minutely my cloak, my dress, and my English saddle. On 
my account a better supper was prepared than I had met with since 
‘leaving Sevilla. Five or six rabbits were broiled upon the embers, 
‘then pulled to pieces, put into a large wooden bowl, and ever all: was 
poured hot water, mixed with oil, vinegar, garlick, pimento, :and 
salt. As usual we all sat down together, a large leathern bottle 
holding about three quarts was filled with tolerable wine, and being 
entrusted to one of the company to act as our Ganymede, the repast 
began.. For some time hunger prevented all conversation, but: our 
eupbearer performed his office with such dexterity, that before sup- 
er was finished our bottle was emptied, and the Andalusian peasant 
be an to’ shew himself in all his vivacity. It was voted unanimously 
that the bottle should be replenished. They talked loud, they 
laughed, they sang, they cursed the French, and swore that. even 
should all the rest of Spain be overrun, Andalusia was sufficient to 
protect itself from every invader. On a sudden a fierce quarrel. 
arose : high words passed, knives were drawn, and I expected to see 
our supper end in bloodshed ; when the hostess, after various vain 
attempts to allay the storm, began to repeat the evening service :te 
the Virgin. Immediately all was calm, the knives were sheathed, al! 
hats were off, and at each pause the whole assembly murmured forth 
the response, and devoutly made the sign of the cross. As often as 
the quarrel seemed likely to be renewed, the good woman had res 
course to the same expedient, and-always with the same success, 
until the anger of the parties being wearied out rather than assuaged, 
we broke up in silence, if not in friendship. ‘These Andalusians are 
certainly a strange, good natured, irascible, fickle, lively kind of @ 
race. On the ensuing morning I expected to see some traces of a 
quarrel so violent and so secent ; but far from it, the parties were 
now the best friends in the world, and, altheugh it was Sunday, were 

very busily engaged at a game of cards.’— ot 

- €Qur protracted stay at Posadas enabled me to witness one of 
those scenes which mark, as it were, the very outskirts of war, amd 
affect us more than those of greater horror. A poor woman of the 
place had been informed that her only son was killed in battle, and 
she of course had given herse!f up to grief ; but this very morning’ a 
eausant arrived with certain intelligence, not only that her som was 
iving, but that he was actually approaching the village, and not 
above a league distant from it. ‘The first shock of these good 
tidings overpqwered the mother’s feelings; she ran out into the 
street, uttering screams of joy, and teiling every one she met that he 
was.not dead, that he was living, that he was approaching, that he 
Sat be slong? its , , would 
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would soon be in his dear mother’s house. After some time: she 
exclaimed, ** But why do I stop here ? come away, come away, 
.and meet him,”’ and so saying, attired as she was, she hurried into 
the road, and soon disappeared.—But what can describe her return ? 
Her son lived, but alas ! how changed since last she saw him ! His 
arm had been carried away by a cannon-ball, the bandages of his 
wound were dyed with blood, he was pale and emaciated, and so 
weak that he was with difficulty supported on his ass, in a kind of 
cradle, by the help of a peasant who walked by his side. On the 
other side walked his mother; now looking down on the ground, 
now up to heaven, but chiefly on her son, with anxious eyes, and a 
countenance in which joy and grief, exultation and despondency, 
reigned by turns.’ 


On arriving at Granada, Mr. Semple is so forcibly. struck 
with the beauty of the prospect, as to cease to wonder that the 
Moors on the Barbary coast should continue to pray for, the 
re-establishment of their empire in this seat of magnificence 
and luxuriance. The ruins of the Alhambra engaged in 
course his particular attention; dnd he admired its beauties in 
detail: but when he viewed it as a whole, he experienced the 
same disappointment in this as in other Moorish monuments.— 
Being so near the Sierra Nevada, Mr. Semple determined to 
ascend towards its summit as far as its condition at that season 
(the beginning of March) would permit his approach: but the 
enterprise was attended with considerable hazard, at least on 
the second day; when his progress is thus described : 


¢ We rose by dawn of day. ‘The morning was charming, but my 
companions were shivering with cold, although not exceeding. that 
often experienced in England on a fine morning in autumn. As 
soon as the shadow of the peak became visible on the snow to the 
westward, we set out. The deep chasm or valley on our right led 
directly to the bottom of the peak, but other chasms from the 
heights on our left opening imto this principal one, intersected our path 
at every interval of five or six hundred yards, and occasioned us in- 
finite trouble in passing them.’ By degrees the sides and bottoms of 
these chasms became covered with snow, fragments of broken ice, 
and rocks smooth with the dew frozen on their surface, to which the 
sun had not yet reached. At length we arrived where all traces of 
vegetation were lost and buried beneath the snow which extended in 
every direction to the summit of the peak. Tlere my guide, fatis 
gued and alarmed, would proceed no further, but pointed out some 
broken rocks on the left, calied the Heights of Saint Francisco, at 
the foot of which he promised to watch my progress and await my. 
return. I ascended now alone, more cautiously and slowly, along: 
the summit of a ridge which appeared to terminate at the bottem of 
the very highest part of the peak. Sometimes the surface of the 
snow was softened, and I sunk up to the mid-leg, not without oc- 
Casional apprehensions, until I found myself uniformly stopped by a 
S3 frozen 
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frozen bank beneath. At other times my progress was along ‘so 
slippery a eurface, that I proceeded with the utmost difficulty, being 
frequently obliged to break small holes with my stick, and crawl 
upon my hands and knees. In this manner however I surmounted 
all the neighbouring peaks and ridges of mountains, an elevation of 
which I was made fully sensible by the sudden change of the atmo- 
sphere. Bathed as I was in perspiration, an extremely cold wind all 
at once‘blew upon me and caused an instant chill over my whole 
frame, the effects of which I felt long afterwards. But the sight of 
the highest peak to which I was now so near inspired me with fresh 
courage, and after great exertions I arrived to within two hundred 
yards at farthest of perpendicular height from the summit. Here 
all farther progress became impossible. I had now got to the end of 
the ridge on which I had proceeded so long, and nearly to its junce 
tion with the highest part of the peak, which rose before me exceede 
ingly steep, and entirely covered with frozen snow. I endeavoured 
to make holes with my stick, and to ascend in a slanting direction ; 
but having proceeded twenty or thirty paces, and stopping to take 
breath, on casting my eyes downwards I was not a little alarmed to 
find, that from the moment of leaving the summit of the ridge, I 
had incurred the danger of slipping down into a tremendous valley 
on one side of it. I almost turned giddy with the sight. The 
pieces of frozen snow which I had broken off slid down with 
astonishing rapidity, and clearly shewed me what my fate must be 
should I make a single false step. Having stopped a few minutes to 
recover myself and become familiarised with the sight of the deep 
valley of ice, I retraced my footsteps, and never felt more thankful 
than when I regained the summit of the ridge. I was not before 
aware that in so. short a distance I could have incurred so great a 
danger. From this point I was fain to content myself with the 
views of the surrounding mountains, which appeared everywhere 
tossed in great confusion, although all apparently connected with, or 
branching from the high mountain on which 1 stood. It did not 
appear possible, even if provided with proper instruments, to group 
them under any form, so strangely did they intersect each other. 
‘Towards the east the view was intercepted by the peak and its slope 
in that direction, but on every other side it was a stormy sea of 
mountains.’ * I was able clearly to distinguish the mountains which 
separate the province of Granada from that of Andalusia, those 
towards the northern parts of Murcia, the Sierra of Malaga, and the 
mountains towards Gibraltar. On some of these ridges immense 
white clouds rested as if immoveable, on others dark storms appeared 
to be brooding, whilst some were in a blaze of sunshine from their 
bare and stony summits te where’they mingled with the plains.’ 


On leaving Granada, Mr. S. resolved to change again his 
mode of travelling. He had sustained a robbery when in the 
company of the muleteers, and he now took care to set out 
together with a party who were able to protect themselves, 
They proceeded to Malaga, and in their route discovered the 


vestiges of the Moors in several of the public buildings, but 
bi | more 
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more frequently in the features of the inhabitants. The cone 
tinued practice of irrigation afforded also a pleasing example 
of the preservation of Moorish improvements.— From Malaga, 
Mr. S. travelled to Gibraltar, whence he determined to cross 
over to the Barbary shore, and attempt a journey to Fez. 
In this expedition, he was accompanied by three of his country- 
men, Sir William Ingilby, Dr. Darwin, (the son of Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin,) and Mr. Theodore Galton. _ Since nothing can be 
done among the Moors without presents, the travellers took 
with them patterns of cloth of various colours, each sufficient 
for a Moorish garment : to which they added a tent, a table, 
and a stock of utensils for cookery ; and, as they were wholly 
unacquainted with the language, they provided themselves 
with an interpreter. They crossed over to Ceuta, and proceeded 
without interruption as far as Tetuan: but, on applying for 
passports to Fez, they found it impossible to remove the 
suspicions which were conceived by the Moors in regard. to 
the object of their journey to the interior. In vain they urged 
the pleasure which they would enjoy from the sight of a 
country and of manners so different from their own, since the 
governor and his counsellors insisted that men could never be 
so foolish as to take so much trouble for the gratification of 
mere curiosity. Lhe Moors, however, promised to write 
- to Fez for passports: but a tedious delay of three weeks 
intervened, and the permission, when received, extended no 
farther than Tangiers, Sallee, and a few other towns along the. 
coast. 

Wearied with the evasions of the Moors, the travellers de 
termined to confine their journey within narrow limits. They 
were highly gratified with the fertile and romantic country 
around ‘Tetuan ; and they were surprized to meet with num- 
bers of camels, an animal which they did not expect to see 
so near the confines of Europe. In riding across the country 
from Tetuan to Tangiers, they had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the simple manners of the Moors in their huts and tents ; 
in which the women were employed in spinning a coarse kind 
of thread, or in grinding corn between two flat stones, while 
the children were making butter by swinging backwards and 
forwards a skinful of milk suspended from the top of the 
tent. From Tangiers, the party crossed over to ‘Tarifa in 
Spain. —Short as this African journey. was, Mr. Semple re- 
commends a similar excursion to every person who travels in 
Spain. A visit to Tetuan and Tangiers may be performed in 
four or five days, and even this transient glance will suffice to- 
bring under the traveller’s observation many points of resem- 
blance in the customs of the Spaniards and the Moors. The 
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atmonur,’the dress, and the riding accoutrements of both are- 
the same; their houses are formed on the same model 5 and 
the Spanish cookery is evidently of Moorish origin. In both 
countries, the implements of agriculture are the same, and the 
progress :of the art equally slow. 

-Om returning to Gibraltar, Mr. Semple found the town’ 
thronged: with Spaniards and French refugees. ‘The cannon, 
mortars, and bullets of the Spanish lines had been removed 
into: the fortress, and placed at the disposal of the Governor.— 
From the o/d Rock, our traveller returned to England by way 
of Cadiz; and he concludes his work with observations on the 
political state of Spain, written with considerable animation — 
and energy. He is of opinion that, with so large a disposable 
force as we possessed, much more might have been done to 
aid the Spaniards in their struggle. We regret that our limits ' 
do not permit us to make a quotation from this part of the 
book.—The plates representing the dress of the Spaniards in 
various ranks of life appear to be faithful and lively delinea~’ 
tions ; and on the whole this little volume, though transgres~ 
sing in the points to which we have already adverted, will be 
found equal in interest to the labours of several travellers of- 
the present day who come before the public with loftier’ 
pretensions. i. 
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Arr. IV. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London,’ 
for the. Year 1810. Part I. gto. 10s. 6d. sewed. Nicol and 
Son. “ 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, and CHEMISTRY. 


T WE Croonian Lecture. By W.H. Wollaston, M.D. Sees 
A R.S.— This lecture consists of some observations on three! 
distinct subjects, the duration of voluntary action, the origin: 
of sea-sickness, and the effects produced on the health by gese: 
tation. With respect to the first subject, Dr. W. endeavours: 
to shew that each voluntary muscular action is produced by» 
several successive contractions, repeated at very short intervals. » 
He was led to this conclusion by remarking that, when the: 
ear is stopped by the finger, a noise is heard, like the distant- 
rumbling of carriages over pavement. ‘These small pulsations» 
occur at the rate of from 20 to 30 in a second, and they -are~ 
conceived to arise from the alternate contraction and relaxas- 
tion of the antagonist muscles of the parts which produce the: 
pressure, : 
During a short excursion. by sea, while suffering from severe 

sickness, ‘the author noticed a peculiar affection of his, breath«: 
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Jag, viz. that it was generally during the pitching: of the vessels 
that the air was taken into the lungs. Reasoning on this fact, : 
he supposes that, when the ship is sinking or degcending from : 
the subsidence of the waye, the blood-vessels in the head are~ 
rendered turgid, and press on the brain; to counteract-which; 
effect, we are induced to perform a full inspiration, when the 
blood passes more readily through the chest, and tends to rew:: 
lieve the head. Dr. W. compares this effect on the blood. 
vessels to the rising of the mercury in the barometer, as the 
vessel sinks. This pressure on the brain instantly causes: sick- ! 
ness at the stomach, but how this effect 1s produced does not» 
appear to be explained. faq 
iq The principal influence of gestation is supposed to be on the: 
venous system, of which the contents are pushed forwards by - 
the agitation which it experiences, while the valves prevent * 
their return. From this circumstance, the blood is enabled to - 
circulate more rapidly, the heart and arteries have less resist-— 
ance to overcome, and it may be supposed that all the functions » 
will be performed with more regularity. | } 
|i. The Bakerian Lecture for 1809. On some new Electrochemical 
Researches, on various Objects, particularly the metallic Bodies 
from the Aikalies and Earths, and on some Combinations of Hye 
drogene. By H. Davy, Esq., Sec. R. S. &9'c. —In the Bakerian. 
lecture of this year, Mr. Davy continues his researches into 
those objects which have of late so much engaged-his attention; 
and though in the present instance his labours have not been« 
ih rewarded by any brilliant discoveries, yet they appear to have 
: been well directed, and to be adapted for the advancement of 
science. He begins by considering some objections that have 
been made to his ideas respecting the nature of the alkaline 
metals; particularly the opinion of MM. Gay Lussac and 
Thenard that these were not simple substances, but were 
composed of a metallic body in union with hydrogen. The 
French chemists were Jed to this conclusion by the effects that 
ensue when potassium is heated in ammonia. In this case, a 
quantity of hydrogen is supposed to be produced, more than 
that which enters into the composition of the ammonia, and 
this is conceived to be given out by the potassium. Mr. Davy, - 
however, very successfully refutes this inference; both by 
shewing that water is present in the operation, which affords a_ 
more direct source of hydrogen, and also by proving that, 
when the experiment is performed with every attention to ace., 
curacy, the results are not exactly such as MM. Gay Lussac_ 
and Thenard have stated them to be. He details at full length ‘ 
some individual experiments of his own, in which every source. 
of error was most scrupulously avoided; and in these it did 
3 not 
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not appear that ‘any superfluity of hydrogen occurred. The 
general conclusion, which Mr. Davy deduces from this part of 
his experiments, is ‘ that by the operation of potassium upon 
ammonia, it is not a metallic body that is decompounded, but 
the volatile alkali, and that the Aydrogene produced does not 
arise from the potassium, as is asserted by the French chemists, 
but from the ammonia, as I have always supposed; the potas- 
sium in the most refined experiments is recovered, but neither 
the ammonia nor its elements can be reproduced, except by 
introducing a new body, which contains oxygene and hydro- 
ene.’ 

Precisely the same observations apply to the metal of soda; 
and, as it is less violent in its action, the phenomena can be 
better ascertained than in the corresponding processes with pot- 
assium. 

The author next examines the opinion of Mr. Ritter, who 
also imagines that hydrogen is essential to the existence of the 
alkaline metals. He draws that inference from their specific 
levity, but to this argument we have the following very satis 
factory reply : § Sodium absorbs much more oxygen than pot- 
assium, and on the hypothesis of hydrogenation, must contain 
much more hydrogen ; yet though soda is said to be lighter 
than potash, in the proportion of 13 to 17 nearly, yet sodium 
is heavier than potassium in the proportion of g to 7 at least.’. 
Mr. Ritter likewise endeavours to support his opinion by a 
curious circumstance which he first noticed, respecting the 
effect of galvanism on tellurium. When this metal is placed 
m the circuit, oxygen is discharged at the positive surface; 
while at the negative side a compound is formed, which ap- 
pears to consist of the metal and hydrogen, or to be a proper 
hydruret of tellurium. The fact may be considered as sufh- 
ciently established, but it does not appear that any inference 
or analogy can be drawn from it to the other metallic bodies. 
As potassium and tellurium exhibit a strong attraction for each 
other, it seemed probable that potash might be decomposed 
by permitting heated charcoal to act at the same time on a 
mixture of potash ¥ and the oxyd of tellurium; and it was ac- 
cordingly found that, by these means, an alloy of potassium 
and tellurium was produced, of which the leading properties 
were very similar to those of sulphuretted hydrogen. An alloy 
of a somewhat similar nature, though less perfect in its com- 
position, was formed by the oxyd of arsenic and tellurium; a 
circumstance which Mr. Davy was led to predict, from the 
known affinity which arsenic possesses for hydrogen. With 
respect to the nature of the metals from the fixed alkalies, he 
gonceives himself warranted in‘ still retaining his original 
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idea. © After these illustrations,’ he says, ¢ I trust the former 
opinions which I ventured to bring forward, concerning the 
metals of the fixed alkalies, will be considered as accurate, and 
that potassium and sodium, can with no more propriety be 
considered as compounds, than any of the common metallic sub- 
stances 3 and that potash and soda, as formed by combustion of 
the metals, are pure metallic oxids, in which no water is known 
to exist.’ | 

We have next a section containing a number of experiments 
on nitrogen. From some circumstances attending the action 
of nitrogen on ammonia, it might be supposed that the for- 
| mer of these substances was a compound ; and either that it 
consisted of oxygen and hydrogen, or that it might be pro- 
duced from water. ‘The Professor has bestowed much pains 

on the solution of this problem, but hitherto without success ; 
in all these. processes, when nitrogen was evolved, he saw 
no sufficient ground for believing that it had been either gene- 
rated or decomposed. In some of the processes in which it 
has been supposed to have been formed, as in those of Dr. 
Pearson on the electrization and of Dr. Priestley on the freez- 
ing of water, the nitrogen disengaged may be traced to some 
accidental circumstance. Mr. Davy attempted to decompose 
it by permitting nitrous gas and sulphuretted hydrogen to act 
on cach other, by electrifying potassium and the phosphuret of 
lime in nitrogen gas, and by passing nitrogen ‘gas and oxyge~ 
nated muriatic acid-gas through heated tubes: but in no case 
were any decisive results obtained ; and nothing occurred, in: 
any of these experiments, which can be considered as proving 
the decomposition of nitrogen. 

Some experiments on ammonia are next given, particularly 
on the proportion in which hydrogen and nitrogen enter into 
its composition; and also respecting the existence of oxygen as 
one of its constituents. ‘This latter question cannot yet be 
considered as decided, though the evidence appears to prepon+ 
derate against the existence of oxygen : 

‘ On the whole.’ says the author, ‘the idea that ammonia is de-_ 
composed into hydrogene and nitrogene alone, by electricity,and thas : 
the loss of weight is no more than is to be expected in processes of so 
delicate a kind, is in my. opinion, the most defensible view of the 
subject. : 

‘ But if ammonia be capable of decomposition into nitrogene and 
hydrogene, what, it will be asked, is the nature of the matter exist- 
ing in the amalgam of ammonia? what is the metallic basis of the vo- 
latile alkali? These are questions, intimately connected with the 
whole of the arrangements of chemistry; and they are questions, 
which, as our instruments of experiment now exist, it will not, I fear, 
be casy to solve.” | 
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_, A; section follows ‘ on the metals of earths.’ It principally: 
consists of a detail of experiments which were made forthe 

urpose of forming alloys with potassium and the metallic 
bases of the common earths, and amalgams from those metals 
and mercury. — The paper concludes with some hypothetical 
considerations. It is remarked that hydrogen combines with 
more oxygen than any other substance, that therefore it must 
be more highly positive than any other substance, and: that 
conseguently, if it be an oxyd, as has been conjecturedy. no 
simple attraction can decompose it. At present, it seems rather 
doubtful whether the recent discoveries of Mr, Davy be favour- 
able to the antiphlogistic hypothesis, or whether they do not. 
rather lead to the conclusion that hydrogen is the common 
principle of inflammability. "We are disposed to the former 
opinion, though it is probable that the theory will require some 
modifications before it can be adopted. ; 


The Case of a Man, who died in consequence of the Bite of a Rattles 
snake; with an Account of the Effect produced by the Poison. By E, 
Home, Esq., F.R.S.— Readers of news-papers will recollect 
that the subject of this case, a journeyman carpenter, having irrie 
tated a rattle-snake which was exhibited in Piccadilly, was see. 
verely bitten by it. He went almost immediately to St. George’s 
hospital, where the arm was found to be considerably swelled and 
painful, the surface of the body was cold, and 3 degree of deliriumy 

revailed, with sickness at the stomach. Ammonia was applied 
to'the wound, and was given internally incombination with ether, 
In a few hours, the pain and swelling were much increased, - 
faintings came on, the skin was very cold, and the pulse fre» 

vent. On the following day, the arm exhibited the symptoms 
of incipient gangrene, the skin became livid and mottled, and 
vesications began to be formed. ‘The process of mortification 
slowly advanced, until sloughing took place ; and the patient 
died on the 18th day. — The case is related with minuteness, 
and no doubt with accuracy. From comparing it with others. 
of which we have authentic accounts, it would appear that very 
different effects are produced according to the size of the 
wound, or the force with which it is inflicted. Sometimes, 
the shock is so great as to. prove almost immediately fatal ; and: 
in ‘this case the only morbid appearance, discoverable on dise + 
section, consisted in the destruction of the cellular membrane ° 
round the bite, and the inflammation of the contiguous muscles, °° 
Mr. Home does not think that any internal remedy can * 
counteract the effects of the poison, and of course he has no 
faith in the supposed specific, the eau de luce. We subjoin,.in = : 
his’own words, the treatment which he recommends ;, pres ~ 
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mising, however, that we can scarcely regard it as likely to 
prove very efficacious. = 


‘ The only rational local treatment to prevent the secondary mis- 
chief, is making ligatures above the tumefied part, to compress the 
cellular membrane, and set bounds to the swelling, which only spreads 
in the loose parts under the skin ; and scarifying freely the parts‘ al» 
ready swoln, that the effused serum may escape, and the: matter bé 
discharged as soon as itis formed. Ligatures are employed in Ames 
rica, but with a diffcrent view, namely, to prevent the poisen being: 
absorbed into the system.’ . 


An Analysis of several Varieties of British and Foreign Salt 
(Muriate) of Soda, with a View to explain their Fitness for differ- 
ent economical Purposes. By W. Henry, ALD. F.R.S. &8e.— 
Although the object of this paper is rather economical than: 
scientific, yet it is a point of so much importance, that we are’ 
glad to see it taken up by a person who is so capable of doing 
it justice. It has been frequently asserted that foreign salt, 
prepared by the spontaneous evaporation of sea-water, is pre~ 
ferable, for the purposes of preserving food, to the salt which 
is manufactured by artificial heat in various parts of this island. 
Dr. Henry proposes to inquire whether there be any real foun- 


dation for this preference, —- whether any chemical differences | 


can be detected between the several kinds of salt, and if so in 
what these differences consist, -——and lastly, whether all the 
varieties of British salt are equally proper as preservatives. of 
food. He commences by briefly describing the several pro- 
cesses that are employed in this country, especially those which 
are adopted in Cheshire and Lancashire, in the neighbourhood 


of Edinburgh, and at Lymington. In Cheshire, the salt is , 


prepared from salt-rock or brine springs, entirely by artificial 
heat ; and principally in consequence of the degree of heat 
employed, it is formed into the several varieties of stoved salt, 
common salt, large grained flaky salt, and fishery-salt, the first 
being. produced by the highest and the last by the lowest tem- 
perature. The same kind of processes are pursued on the 


banks of the Mersey. ‘The stoved salt is in small crystals, and . 
is preferred for domestic purposes; and the common salt. is. 


used for curing provisions which are not intended for long 


voyages, while for this purpose the fishery-salt is selected. In... 
Scotland and Hampshire, salt is prepared by the evaporation of .. 


seaswater, in the former altogether by artificial heat. The 


salt usually called Bay-salt is procured entirely by. the spoutae~ 


heous evaporation of sea-water. 


After these preliminary observations, Dr. Henry proceeds te 


give us his analysis of the different kinds of salt. ‘The results 
of his experiments are placed in a tabular form ; exhibiting the 
a. proportion 
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proportion of insoluble matter, that of the muriate of lime and 
of magnesia, that of sulphate of lime and of magnesia, and, 
lastly the proportion of the pure muriate of soda. The author’s 
deductions from these experiments are, ‘ that the foreign bay- 
salt is purer, generally speaking, than salt which is prepared 
by the rapid evaporation of sea-water; but that it is contami- 
nated with about three times the amount of impurities, dis- 
coverable in an equal weight of the Cheshire /arge-grained salt, 
and with more than twice that of those that are found in the 
stoved and common salt of the same district.” ‘The insoluble 
matter, which probably consists in a great measure of acci- 
dental impurities, is much greater in the foreign bay-salt than 
in any other species: more muriate of magnesia occurs in the 
Scotch than in the bay-salt, but very little of it is found in the 
Cheshire salt; the salt-rock, from which the Cheshire. salt is 
manufactured, being almost entirely free from this ingredient. 
The sulphate of lime exists in the greatest quantity in the 
Scotch, and least in the Cheshire salt; and from this latter the 
sulphate of magnesia is totally absent, though it exists in 
considerable proportion in the others. — Besides the saline in- 
gredients which enter into these several varieties, Dr. Henry 
conceived it to be an object deserving of inquiry whether they 
might not possess different quantities of the water ef crystalli- 
zation. It was found, however, that, when they were equally 
dry, the proper water of crystallization existed in a very small 
quantity in any of them ; that the fishery and the bay-salt, as 
we might expect from their larger crystals, contain the most, and 
that stoved salt supplies the least water. On what, then, it 
may be asked, does the different effect of these varieties of salt 
depend ? To this question, the author proposes the following 
answer : 


¢ If I were to hazard an opinion, on a subject about which there 
must still be some uncertainty, it would be that the differences of 


chemical composition, discovered by the preceding train of experiments 


in the several varicties of culinary salt, are scarcely sufficient to ac- 
count for those properties, which are imputed to them on the ground 
of experience. The stoved and fishery salt,-for example, though 
differing in a very trivial degree as to the kind or proportion of their - 
ingredients, are adapted to widely different uses. Thus the large 
grained salt is peculiarly fitted for the packing of fish and other pro- 
visions, a purpose to which the small grained salts are much less suite 
able. Their different powers, then, of preserving food must depend 
on some mechanical property ; and the only obvious one is the mags 
nitude of the crystals, and their degree of compactness and hardness. 

uickness of solution, it is well known, is pretty nearly proportional, 
all other circumstances being equal to the quantity of surface exposed. 
And since the surfaces of cubes are as the squares of their sides, it 


should follow that a salt whose crystals are of a given magnitude will 
8 dissolve: 
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dissolve four times more slowly than one whose cubes have only half 
the size. | | , 

‘ That kind of salt, then, which possesses most eminently the com- 
bined properties of hardness, compactness, and perfection of crystals, 
will be best adapted to the purpose of packing fish and other provi- 
sions, because it will remain permanently between the different 
layers, or will be very gradually dissolved by the fluids that exude 
from the provisions ; thus furnishing a slow, but constant supply of 
saturated brine. On the other hand, for the purpose of preparing 
the pickle, or of striking the meat, which is done by immersion in a 
saturated solution of salt, the smaller grained varieties answer equally 
well ; or, on account of their greater solubility, even better.’ 


In general, the Doctor concludes, and we think that he is 
warranted in-the inference, that no ground of preference for 
the foreign salt over that of British manufacture can be as- 
signed ; that the British salt 1s more pure as to its chemical 
composition ; and that the larger-grained varieties are equal to 
the foreign salt in their mechanical properties. Dr. Henry 
closes his paper by a minute account of the analytical pro- 
cesses which he employed : we have examined them with 
attention, and they appear to us to be well contrived, peculiarly 


accurate, and perfectly satisfactory. 


Description of an extraordinary Human Fetus. In a Letter 


from Mr. B. Gibson, Surgeon at Manchester, to H. L. Thomas, 


Esq.. F.R.S.— This writer judiciously observes that the in- 
stances of monstrosity, in which only some parts of the body 
are in an unusual state, are peculiarly interesting, as exhibiting 
in a more striking manner the powers of nature in accommo- 
dating the different organs to their new situation, and in ad- 
justing parts which ordinarily have no communication or con- 
nection with each other. ‘The foetus described in the present 
memoir had two heads, with one body, and one pair of arms 
and legs. The trunk, however, contained two spines, the 
upper parts of which were at some distance from each other, 
while the lower parts were nearly united. It had two hearts ; 
the lungs were divided into two cavities; and each separate 
cavity was supplied with air from a distinct trachea. Besides 
an abdomen formed nearly in the usual manner, it had a second 
imperfect kind of abdomen. Considerable irregularity pre- 
vailed in the structure of the blood-vessels, but in general each 
heart had an independent set of vessels: the two aorte united 


‘at some distance below the hearts. ‘The external organs of 


generation had the character of the male, though in some par- 
ticulars deviating into the female structure ; and an uterus was 
found within the cavity of the bladder. ‘The nerves consisted 
of two half scts, each set supplying the half of the body to 


which it was contiguous. ae UT 
Observations 
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Observations on the Effects of Magnesia, in preventing an ina 
creased Formation of Uric Acid; with some Remarks on the Com 
position of the Urine. By Mr. W.'T. Brande, F.R.S. — The ins 
quiries of Mr. Home into the functions of the stomach led him 
to.conjecture that calculous complaints might be mosteffectuall 
avoided, by introducing into the stomach a sub-tance which 
would prevent the formation of the uric acid, rather than one 
which might dissolve the calculi after they are formed 5 and 
magnesia was suggested as the most likely to answer this. pure 
pose. It was accordingly tried in four cases, in which the 
patients shewed a strong disposition to the formation of uric 
acid, and in which alkalies had not produced the desired effect. | 
An account is given in the present paper of the state of the urine, : 
and of the symptoms experienced. by the individuals, both of 
which were favourable to the employment of the remedy. We 
must, however, be allowed to say that, though Mr. Brande’s 
cases may afford some useful hints, we cannot consider them 
as sufficient to establish the utility of the practice; and with 
respect to Mr. Home’s suggestion, we are so far from regard 
Ing it as a new idea, that we recognize in it ihe principle on 
which the carbonated alkalies are generally employed. 

A Meteorological Journal for the year 1809, is added to this 


part of the Transactions. — Part II. has just appeared. B 
OS. i 





Art. V. Hints on the Economy of feeding Stock and bettering the Con- 
dition of the Poor. By J.C. Curwen, Esq., M.P., of Workingtone 


Hall, Cumberland. &vo. pp. 364. 10s. Boards. Crosby and 
Co. 


ArPu CATION having been made bya respectable individual 
for permission to collect and republish, at his own risk, 
Mr. Curwen’s Prize Essays on the Economical Feeding of 
Horses and Cattle, this enlightened and public-spirited gentle- 
man did not, as he says, feel himself at liberty to withhold his 
assent ; and in consequence his useful hints on several subjects 
now appear together in a handsome volume, dedicated to the 
Bishop of Landaff, Mr. Curwen’s « philosopher and friend.” 
These essays are introduced by a short preface, in which it is 
contended. ‘ that, in every well-regulated state, agriculture 
ought to form the basis of its greatness, and commerce merely 
the superstructure ; and that the first and principal object of © 
consideration should be, to provide victual necessary for the 
maintenance of the whole community.’ Since the yeats of 
scarcity, we have been more awake than we formerly were to 


this weighty truth, though the splendor of trade and com- 
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merce continues to dazzle and mislead us. Notwithstanding so 
much has been written on the importance of agriculture, yet, as 
this pursuit opens no speedy road to the attainment of wealth; 
it is only subordinately. attractive in a nation of commercial 
adventurers and speculatists. Mr. Curwen, however, hopes 
that a new era in our system of internal and external policy 
is likely to arise. We wish that this may be the case, and ; 
that his efforts may contribute to forward its arrival. | Ap 
We have here this gentleman’s papers on the Steaming of ’ 
_ Potatoes as a Substitute for Hay in the Feeding of Work-Horses,— 
onthe Means of supplying Milk for the Poor, —and on Soiling Catile, , 
—which have appeared in the Memoirs of the Society for Arts, i 
and in the Communications to the Board of Agriculture. In & 
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1 our account of the first part of the VIth Vol. of the latter *, 
we deferred our notice of the paper on Soiling Cattle to this 
place; and we have. now briefly to state that the experiment 
was made with 80 work-horses, and ro milch and 20 calving 
cows, which were soiled on 24 acres of land, viz. 18 of clover 
and rye-grass, and 6 of lucerne, with the aid of 2} acres of 
, pasture for turning in.the cattle during the night. ‘The horses 
| and cattle were kept in good condition, and Mr. C. declares his 
conviction of the superiority of soiling compared with grazing. 
For the details of management and the estimates, we must refer 
to the paper, which is highly satisfactory, and the statements ‘ 
in which are duly substantiated. 
Having passed the Essays, which are given as republications, 
at p. 213 we enter on new ground, and are presented with an 
original paper, intitled General Hints on Farming, which is thus 
introduced : | 





‘ Should the preceding Essays have merited any share of the public A 
attention, either on the grounds of their general usefulness, or from t 
the correct attention with which the experiments have been made, (| 
it may not be unacceptable to the friend of agriculture, to enlarge ' 
the sphere of his enquiry, by perusing the few general remarks which 
have occurred to me in the progressive management of my own farm, | 
or have resulted from my observations of the practice of others.’ . ‘ 


Mr. Curwen’s General Hints amply merit the notice. of 
agriculturists, and especially of gentlemen-farmers. He’ nar- 
rates with great explicitness the circumstances which induced 
him to give his attention to farming ; with the benefits whieh 
resulted from obtaining a practical knowlege of the details of 
agriculture, and from a spirited and perseverifig superintendance 
of the business of his farm. As the good ‘sense and ingenu- 
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ousness of Mr. C. are very conspicuous in this aceount of him. . 
self on assuming the character of a gentleman-farmer, we'wish 


to make room for it: i? 


‘ If farming, as is boldly and confidently asserted by many, bea 
pursuit in which gentlemen must of necessity be losers, it may not be _ 
useless to ascertain from. what combination of circumstances this 
failure arises. Conceiving that nothing is more conducive to the in- 
terests of agriculture, than the practice and encouragement of it by 

entlemen, I am anxious to examine into the grounds of an opinion, 
which appears to militate against past as well as present experience. 
The advantage of the public, not less than the virtuous happiness of 
its individual members, is deeply implicated in the decision of this 
question. In proportion as example is more forcibly illustrative of. 
imperfect practice, than the most cogent reasoning, I present myself 
to the attention of my readers: and in detailing the causes which led 
me, at a late period of my life, to undertake the superintendance of 
my own house-farm, after having neglected it for upwards of twenty 
years, J am sincerely desirous of benefiting those, who from choice, 
or other motives, may, like myself, be induced to a constant residence 
in the country. ‘The apprehensions generally entertained in the year 
1801, from the failure of the hay-crops, and the difficulties likely to 
arise in the providing food for any number of horses, roused me from 
my indifference, and compelled me to dedicate my most serious atten- 
tion to the subject. The result of my enquiry was the adoption of 
the plan for steaming potatoes, mixed with cut straw, as a substitute 
for hay. Hence an alternative which I had every reason to consider 
as likely to be productive of very serious loss, proved most unexpect- 
edly a source.of profit, and afforded me, what was not within my ex- 
ectation, a fund of pleasurable amusement. For many years I had 
confided the management of my farm, which was of some magnitude, 
entirely to the direction of a bailiff, with the single injunction of ate 
tending to the culture of turnips. It was about twenty years since ; 
and this crop of mine was the first grown in this neighbourhood. 
This was, however, the solitary instance in which I had takea 
any part or concern whatever in its. management. ‘The success of 
my steaming, and the flattering marks of approbation conferred upon 
_my humble endeavours, by the Board of Agriculture, and the Society 
ofthe Arts and Sciences, inspired me with a decided taste for agri- 
culture ; and I determined to remain no longer ignorant of what it 16 
so much the interest of the proprietor to be acquainted with, the.. 
value of his estate, and the most judicious methods of cultivation and 
improvement, : 

« My first enquiry was respecting the system of management, 
which had been practised in my own farm; and I confess, that it 
costs me something to be obliged to expose my own remissness and 
inattention ; but as an impartial statement may prove serviceable to 
others, I shall be more than compensated for any self condemnatios 
which 1 may have to record. At was not long before I discovered 
that the neglect and inattention of the owner are maladies of a very 


- jafectious nature, communicating their banctul effects in every direce 
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‘tion, and enervating the exertions of all within their range. In short, 
I found my farm in the worst possible condition. Every thing was out 
of order, and neither intelligence nor spirit in any one emplqgyed. 
The extent of the farm was upwards of five hundred acres valued at 
a thousand pounds per annum. I was surprized, beyond measure, 
at finding that not. only the whole produce of that year was swal- 
lowed up in expences, but a debt of seven hundred pounds incurred 
in addition ; yet this proceeded entirely from my own ignorance. 
The produce, as 1 have now beyond a doubt ascertained, was far 
short of what it ought to have been; and the number, as well as the » 
neglect and idleness of those employed, was out of all proportion td 
the work performed. ‘To whom was the blame of mismanagement 
chargeable? I have no hesitation in taking it entirely to myself. 
Here then is a notable instance in proof, that gentlemen cannot farm 
to advantage! ‘T'o what extent my annual losses might have gone, 
but for the season of scarcity, which roused me from my state of 
lethargic indifference, Iam not prepared to say: but it would be 
fortunate for many gentlemen-farmers, if similar difficulties were to 

roduce similar examinations into the proceedings of their farms. 
Can an example of exertion be pointed out, where the stimulus of 
famre or profit is wanting ? Is there any branch of trade; are there 
even any of the sports of the field practised with success, which have 
not cost much time and attention in acquiring? Permit me to ask 
then, why a knowledge of the various operations in farming should 
be expected to be attained without thought or application? Igno- 
rance and inattention are the sources from whence spring the losses 
of the gentlemen farmers. 

‘ The foregoing description of my own attempt at conducting a 
farm by the agency of others, may be assumed as a faithful and ge- 
neral picture of the consequences of indifference on the part of the 
proprietor, and consequent wastefulness on'that of the servant. He 
who would wish to farm with credit, satisfaction, and advantage, 
will do well-to mark the words of old Cato, ‘* Miserum est, cum Vile 
kicus Dominum docet.’" This admirable precept I adopted as the rule 
of my agricultural proceedings; and I have pursued it with unre-: 
mitting perseverance. Taking upon me at once the whole direction 
and superinteudance of my farm, it became necessary for me to make 
myself acquainted with every operation. 

‘ The errors I committed were no doubt numerous ; however they. 
were not entirely. without their advantage. Every failure proved a 
fresh incentive to energy and exertion. Be 

‘ To be promptly and uniformly obeyed, the judgment of the 
master must be respected, and looked up to by those who are to re- 
ceive his orders ; and to establish this belief, and subdue the force of 
prejudice, requires a considerable leagth of time, as well as an unre- 
mitting attention.’ 


To this history, Mr. C. subjoins a view of the methods 
which he pursued in bringing the Schoose Farm, consisting 
of $20 acres, into a high degree of cultivation. Under the 


heads of System, Draining, Clearing, Seeds . and. Weeds, 
| : T 2 Accounts 
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Accounts and: Experiments, Labour of Workmen, Practices 
. Of different Counties, Manures, Early Sowing, Leases, Jea- 
. lousy of Farmers at the proceedings of Gentlemen-agriculturists, 
Returns, Economy, , and Workington Agricultural Society, 
. many judicious observations occur, which will fully repay the 
reader. mtd 
_ We have next some remarks on Friendly Societies, which ap- 
peared in the [Vth Vol. of the Communications to the Board 
of Agriculture. For these institutions, Mr. C. 1s a strenuous 
advocate, from extensive experience of their good effects ; and 
his sentiments appended to the orginal paper, respecting the 
policy and humanity of inviting the Poor to act for themselves, 
and to acquire some little consequence in their own eyes, in 
preference to degrading them by our present system of Poor- 
management, are so very creditable to his mind and heart, that 


we cannot but applaud and repeat them : 


« A circumstance of trifling notice, but important in its influence 
on the feelings of a body of people, must not be omitted ; the yearly 
celebration of the first formation of their respective Societies, the 
' parade of colours and music, the joint attendance on public worship, 
the dining in common with their Patron, the passing the yearly ac- 
counts, and choosing a new committee of management from among 
themselves, are so many charms to bind and engage man to man, and 
' gaise him-in his own estimation. 

¢ That such a plan might be made general, under Parliamentary 
restrictions, and accompanied with proper checks, is what I cannot 
_ too positively affirm ; but I shall submit at some length the grounds 
ef my opinion. | 

‘It is not enough barely to satisfy the wants and alleviate the suf- 
ferings of our fellow creatures ; we must advance farther; and the 
‘mind must be an object of our care as well as the body. The near 

diliance. of vice and misery to mental degradation, and the dreadful 
moral effects of torpid indifference and hopeless poverty on the lower 
orders, (evils of late greatly increased and still increasing dailys) 
“satisfactorily prove, that whatever has already been done by law, has 
“been founded on erroneous principles, and that something less compli- 
* gated in its system, and more consentaneous to the great springs an 
motives of human aetion, must be speedily attempted. IF would not 
-hastily pull down and destroy what is even avowedly imperfect. aod 
insufficient to its ends, but I would inquire whether some plan. might 
not be se constructed, as:te supply its place, and in time render ite 
application altogether useless.’ 

All persons who have reffected on the Iarge sum which is raised 
‘by Poor-rates, and the little good that is effected by its expendi- 
ture, on the state of Poor-houses in most parishes, and an. the 
increasing misery and profligacy of the Poor, must be solicitaus 
“to revise our existing Poor-laws, and to introduce a new system. 

ix orderto benefit the Poor, as Mr. C. remarks, ° “eae 
Metean 2 was ‘42 make 
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¢ make the mind an object of our care as well as the body ;’ 
and we should not overlook * the intimate connection of reason 
and virtue with the happiness and good order of the great 
family of the world.’ What must be the‘consequence of con- 
gregating a multitude of untaught, immoral, and degraded 
poor within the walls of a Parish Work-house? They must 
be soon lost to society and to themselves. Can we expect 
them to be virtuous;—can we expect them, after having been 
sunken to the lowest state of degradation, to be any other 
than a dead weight on society, a gangrene in the body politic ? 
We must restore the poor to some independence of character, 
must endeavour to make them act for themselves, must clear 
the poor-houses of all idle and profligate persons, and make 
the poor as much as possible the agents in their own concerns, 
before we can extend any real benefit to the lower classes. 
Mr. Curwen’s suggestions are important, as they tend to 
remedy an evil which we contemplate with sorrow and alarm ; 


‘and we wish that the conclusion, as well as the other parts of 


Mo-y. 


this volume, may obtain the attention which is due to them. 





Arr. VI. The Pulpit s or a Biographical and Literary Account of 


eminent popular Preachers ; interspersed with occasional clerical 
Criticism. By Onesimus. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 367. gs. Boards. 
Matthews and Leigh. ) 


Art. VII. Onesimus examined ; or Strictures on his Account of 
popular Preachers. By an Evangelical Minister. 8vo. pp. 27. 
is. Sherwood and Co. 


(erice is now so much on the alert, that it seeks for 

objects beyond the purlieus of authorship. Here is a 
gentleman who, instead of quietly saying his prayers in his 
own parochial church, has rambled from parish to parish, and 
from conventicle to conventicle, in order to spy out the clerical 
nakedness of the land, and to play the critic in pointed 
animadversions on the pulpit-performances of certain popular 
preachers. To give a zest to this spiritual amusement, he has 
kept'a sharp look-out for defects as well as excellences, and has 
‘suffered no foible of the sacred orators to lurk unexposed. 
An earnest zeal for the honour of the Gospel is the ostensible 
‘plea for'this inquisitorial conduct : but the author’s views of 
the Gospel are not sufficiently defined ; and in his notices le 
descends to minutiz in which neither the honour nor the suc 
cess of the Christian doctrine is concerned. He accuses others 
of itching ears,” without perhaps considering how fairly the 
‘gharge may be retorted on himself... Yet though he may oc- 
— T 3 casionally 
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casionally offend, we are disposed to think, on the whole, that 
whe may. do some good ; and that his hints may effect some 
-teform in the pulpit. _ He certainly has not been an inattentive 
“hearer, ‘and he writes with spirit and force. Strong attach- 
ment to the Established Church is confessed : but objections 
‘to certain parts of her offices are broadly stated; and the prac- 
tice of her clergy, in reading sermons,” instead of cultivating 
the more engaging talent of extemporaneous eloquence, is 
censured as injurious to her interest. We quote tle passage 
in which the writer offers his opinion on this subject ; being 
inclined to suspect that his view of the matter, how much soever 
it may be resisted, is not far from the truth; 


¢ What is called Extempore Preaching was always popular’ with 
us. ven the late Dr. Gregory admits, apparently with reluctance, 
the estimation which extempore preaching has commanded, and its 
effects on the people. ‘* It has been debated,” observes this writer, 
‘in his Letters on Literature, treating of the eloquence of the pulpit, 
¢¢ whether Sermons may be most advantageously delivered from writ. 
ten notes, memory, or perfectly extempore, Dr. Beattie decides in favor 
of written sermons. Indeed there is scarcely any extempore dis- 
course,’ continues Dy. Gregory, ‘* which is not too diffuse for the 
time usually allotted for the pulpit ; that might not, in fact, be 
comprised in much fewer words ; and which does not abound in im- 
pertinences, tautologies, or solecisms. Yet, a good Extempore Dis- 
course has more effect, 11 a common audience, than a written one.” 
The issue is clear. Granting, as Dr. Gregory says, that Extempore 
Preaching is, generally understood, the most effectual mode of 
preaching ; and if also it is, as we shall see, judged ‘* most agreeable 
to the nature of that holy exercise ;”’ why is it not encouraged 
among the ministers of our national pulpits ? 

‘ As to-the practice of ‘* reading sermons,” this, it should seem, 
according to the Statute-Book of one of the universities, * took be- 
ginning from the disorders of the times”? preceding the restoration of 
our monarchy ; and was countermanded, as no light error in the 
church, y Charles the Second, when King. Burnet, in his 
History of the Reformation, seems to account tor the disuse of ex- 
tempore preaching. ‘* Many complaiuts,”’ affirms this prelate, ‘ were 
made of those who were licensed to preach ; and, that they might 
‘be able to justify themselves, they began, generally, to write and 
yead their sermons ; and thus did this custom begin.” So says Dr. 
Gregory ; adding, that ** the ease which this practice afforded, and 
the correctness it induced, has continued it in the Church of England 
ever since.” Widely does this writer here differ from the monarch, 
What Dr Gregory terms ‘ ease,”? Charles the Second calls ‘ supine 
and slothful ;”? and that very “ correctness” of which this writer seems 
so much to approve, is reprobated ¢ on pain of the displeasure” of 
the monarch! Perhaps it is now impracticable to ascertain what 
effect the royal mandate produced : how long extempore discourses 
pnly where heard ;-or, at what time the body of our clergy relapsed 
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into their ‘ supine and slothful way”’ of ‘ reading sermons.”? Me- 
thodism latterly confirmed them in this spiritual sluggistiness. -Cer- 
tainly it is from the origination of Methodism that we must date, 
for some time, the-almiost entire discontinuance of extempore preach- 
ing. Equally anxious to avoid the imputation of ignorance and . 
faviaticism, churchmen and dissenters alike gave. up that mode of 
religious instruction to which ignorance and fanaticism were aup- 
posed to be peculiarly attachéd. Methodists, however, increase $ 
and since one great cause of this increase is the preaching of their 
teachers, since the extempore oratory is so unquestionably essential ‘in 
them, let other pastors, profiting by this example, desist as much as 
they can, from their “‘ present supine and slothful way of preaching.”’ 
‘Tam much in earnest on this great point. Every preacher is 
not, I know, truly eloquent ; for the speaker, as well as the poet, 
must be born to excel. Much of good, however, might be done. 
Were the hearts of all her sons in her cause, were the fire of aposto- i 
lic eloquence warm in them, were they full of life and zeal, were her 
teachers all such, then might the Church of England, worthy of her- 
self, tower as far above the talents as the power of her rivals, 
‘Such ts the high spirit for which I would pray; such 1s the only 
kind of religious rivalry that I should rejoice to hail in our land. 
Thus let the church meet her foes. -—- * It is not rendering them 
railing for railing ; it is not,’? as the great and good Archbishop 
Secker first admonished the Diocese of Canterbury. * it 1s not ridi-. 
cullag them, especially in terms bordsring on profaneness 3 or af. 
fecting, more gravely, to treat them with contempt ; it is not dome 
them the honour of miscalling other persons, of more than ordinary 
seriousness, by their names, that will prevent the continuance or ine : 
crease of the harm they are doing.” . 


2 ate ke 


Let our national clergy take this argument into their most 
serious consideration ; and let them lose no time in using the 
inost effectual weapon that they can employ against Me- 
thodism, which, in the present state of things, seems to be 
going on “ conquering and to conquer.” | “, 

Onesimus divides his work into two parts, the first referring 

to those Established popular preachers, and the second to 
those Dissenting popular preachers, who are the objects of 
his remarks. In the first list, are the names of -Dr. Beilby 
Porteus, late Bishop of London; Dr. Gerrard Andrews ; 
Samuel Crowther, M. A.; Philip Stanhope Dodd, M. A.; 
Lawrence Panting Gardner, M. A.; Dr.Robert Hawker ; John 
Hewlett, B. D. ; Robert Hodgson, M. A.; Isaac Jackman ; 
George Matthew, M. A.; John Owen M. A.; Thomas Robin- 
son, M. A.; Isaac Saunders, M. A.; Robert Stevens, M.A. ; 
Sydney Smith, M. A.; John Wilcox, M. 2.3; Basil Woodd, 
M. A.; and Richard Yates, B. D. F.S.A. 

The second list includes Dr. William Bengo Collyer ; Dr. 
Henry Draper ; Robert Hall, A. M. ;-Rowland Hill, A. M. ; 

, T 4 . William 
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William Huntington, 8.S.! John Hyatt ; William Jay ; John 
Martin ; Edward Parsons; John Townsend; and Hugh Wor. 
ington. 
, Itis.apparent, throughout the notices here given, that the 
Critic is solicitous to make what he considers as a fair 
report; and some of the gentlemen enumerated in the above 
catalogue may be tolerably satisfied : but others will feel them- 
selves hurt, especially by his pointing, with a degree of ridi- 
cule, to cestain little blemishes in their public exhibitions, 
One, he tells us, ‘ plumps on his text ;’ another ‘ bobs his 
Sermon-case up and down; another ‘ chats for some seconds 
with the reader in the desk below ;’ another ¢ adjusts his bands 
and strokes his chin ;’ another ‘rubs his face and picks his 
nose ;’ another ‘ works his mouth about;’ and another ¢ bundles 
out of the pulpit? Not only is Dr. Collyer charged with 
employing a ‘ feminine oratory, an emasculating eloquence, 
and with seraphic simperings,’ but the ladies of his flock, 
with whom the Doctor is said to be a favourite, are charged 
with indecorum, ‘ one languishing fair-one being accused 
of dropping a handkerchief into the pulpit, and others with 
inserting billets-doux in the Bible? Rowland Hill’s chapel ig - 
called ¢ the religious round-house.’ Having recorded a me- 
morable saying of John Ryland, that “ the minister was 
nothing worth who could not make the devil roar,” the 
author adds, ‘ but it seems as if it had been reserved for 
Mr. Hill, exclusively reserved, to shew us the worth of a 
minister who could make the devil laugh ? Among the 
Established Preachers, Mr. Sydney Smith is singled out as an 
object of particular severity ; he is said to be § apparently 
lifted above orthodoxy ;’ and his ¢ partiality to the canons 0 
Ecclesiastes’ is intimated asa fault. By a critic who compares 
morality to ‘the husks of swine,’ and represents instruction 
merely ethical as ‘ meagre vapourings,’ the soliloquies of 
Solomon may be deemed improper subjects for pulpit elo- 
quence : but, as pure morality is an essential part of the 
divine law, we can never admit the propriety of any attempt 
to degrade it in the estimation, of mankind, who are too prone 
to violate, its duties, and who require to have its sanctions 
strengthened instead of being relaxed. We fear that the preach- 
ing which is strictly moral will be unpalatable, but it is no part of 
genuine orthodoxy to decry it. The genius of Mr.Sydney Smith 
may possibly be more adapted to the bar than to the pulpit : but, 
if he well illustrated and enforced the canons of Ecclesiastes; he 
must have delivered such lessons as are much wanted in our 
vicious, metropolis, re 
William Huntington, S. S. has laid himself open to ani- 


madversion ; but, after his wonderful success with the — 
Uae, 
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tude, and his marriage with the rich widow of the late Sir James 
Saunderson, he will Jaugh at critical strictures, and sap: his 

ingers out of his coach at the whole corps of reviewers. 
“Whether he will be what he arrogantly proclaims himself to 
be, &. S. or Saved Sinner, remains to be proved: but his life has 
been a striking instance of the effect of personal effrontery on 
vulgar credulity. He has taught his followers to believe that 
he is the peculiar favourite of Heaven, and that Ais master (as 
he familiarly calls the Deity) has worked almost miracles to 
serve him. His preaching is story-telling, and these stories 
have made him rich as well as popular, 

Of the national clergy, Dr. Porteus, the late Bishop of 

London, is the first in the catalogue, and the first in estimati 
with Onesimus ; ins 


¢ It was the excellence of Bishop Porteus’s eloquence, though 
not confined to him, that it was suited to his literary composition ; 
while the labours of his closet, at the same time, derived the greatest 
effect from his powers in the pulpit. His style of writing was easy and 
perspicuous, his enunciation was distinct and equable, his emphases 
judicious and forcible, his delivery unaffected but impressive. ‘ ‘There 
was something awfully becoming both in his words and looks, 

¢ Notwithstanding the shortness of his stature; for he was below 
the middle height in men, his deportment rendered this deficiency 
almost imperceptible ; and the indescribable seriousness of his couns 
tenance, which was naturally not strong, deeply impressed, on all 
who saw him, the sacred importance of his character. It is not pose 
sible for me to convey to others, by any effort of mine, the sublime 
emotion with which I have heard him deliver such passages as the 
following. ——— ** Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit yourselves 
like men ; be strong, be resolute, be patient. Look frequently up 
to the prize set before you, lest ye be wearied and faint in your 
minds. The conflict will soon be over; a few years will put an 
entire end to it ; and you will then, to your unspeakable comfort, 
be enabled to cry out with Saint Paul, “ J have fought a good fight s 
I have finished my course 3 I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Fudge, shall give me at that day!” Here is the triumph of the 


preacher, when, kindled by piety, his people, full of faith, elevated - 


heavenward, look only to their divine teacher. 

‘ Viewed merely as a public speaker, Bishop Porteus was by some 
persons thought to be.wanting in the quality of energy. Hes elo- 
quence, however, was peculiar to him. What in other preachers ig 
called energetical, was in this preacher impressiveness. Persuasive, 
rather than peremptory, and conciliating, instead of being com- 
manding, he found his way to the hearts of those who heard him, 
and obtained their affection without losing their respect. Always 
understood, always esteemed, and often admired, his pulpit-labours 
unquestionably ranked him high among the best preachers of the 
Christian church.’ sali ¥ 
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With, Dr. Gerrard Andrewes, ,Rector of St. James’s, the 
author is not so much delighted as with his patron the Bishop. 
Eis preaching is thus delineated ; 


« Argumentative but not impassioned, conclusive but not eloquent, 
Dr. Andrewes is rather a good than a great preacher. He is often 
striking, but seldom moving. All that human information suggests, 
pr human ingenuity can devise, in aid of trath, elucidatory or con- 
fy matory, presents itself readily to his mind, and is by him impressed 
on the minds of those who hear him. He is therefore fond of illus. 
trating the evidences of religion ; and of enforcing, from motives of 
propricty or expediency, the practice of the moral dutica. While he 
pays so much deference to the authority of reason, it is hts fault not 
to consult the sympathy of feeling. Sometimes, however, he rises 
spto considerable animation 3; and he uniformly secures attention. 

‘ His great fault is clear. Dictatorial in his manner, he has too 
much of the teacher with tao little of the preacher. He partakes 
more of the lecturer, than the apostle. Conviction surpasses consent; 
yet Dr. Andrewes, though he always compels consent, seldom fol- 
jows up with conviction. While he subjugates scepticism, he leaves 
contrition at rest. While he confounds the infidel, or establishes the 
faithful, still he fails to alarm the transgressor. I know not, mdeed, 
how far he may have felt solicitous to accommodate his discourses to 
the peculiar cast of this age § which, instead of being anxious to 
imbibe the vital principles of belief, asks to be instructed in the very 


elements of religion.’ 


This clergyman again figures in the Appendix, where his 
fectures on the Liturgy fall particularly under review. Ouxe- 
simus is not contented with the preacher’s apology for the com- 
mination against sinners ; and he calls in question the pro- 
pricty of the assertion that “ power and commandment to 
declare and pronounce the absolution and remission of sins is 
left to the church.” ‘This form appears to him ‘as cne rem- 
nant of imperfection which still attaches to our best form of 
righteousness.’ 

The last gentleman noticed among the Dissenting popular 
preachers is Mr. Hugh Worthington, minister of Salter’s-hall- 
» Meeting, in the city; with whom Onesimus appears to be 
highly captivated. We give the striking sketch of Mr. W.’s 
piety and eloquence : 

¢ It isan prayer, in his sublimely affecting addresses to the Bid, 
nity, that Hugh Worthington is more than great. Whether I con- 
sider the suitable solemnity of his deportment, or his scrupulous 
selection of phraseology ; whether I reflect on the devotional magni- 
ficence of his sentiments, or on the unbounded liberality of his views ; 


I confess myself perplexed between my unfeigned admiration of the 
individual, and my profound veneration for the character that he 


enstains. Loftily as this may sound, it is not the language of exag- 
gration. . 
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‘ His manner of scriptural elucidation still demands praise, It is 
his custom, during the first part of worship, to read the portion of 
scripture from which he means to take his text ; commenting, as he 
eads, on doubtful and obscure passages. Laudable in itself, this 
practice proves, in such hands as his, highly beneficial. Persons 
whose attention would not be attracted by having portions of holy- 
writ commonly read to them, (and who, certainly though unhap- 
pily, abound in the church on earth,) feel their curiosity awakened 
by the striking comments of an able reader ; and their minds, thus 
caught, become gradually rivetted to his wishes. It is thus that 
men must be, if so I may say, allured into seriousness of heart. 

‘Mr. Worthington’s system of preaching, for it is system with 
him, is the most eligible one. Premeditated yet spontaneous, write 
ten partly yet partly spoken, while his discourses evince all the reé- 
gularity of prepared compositions, they possess all the flucacy of the 
extempore eloquence. Why should preachgrs not avail themselves 
of the admonitory assistance of head-notes ; or, on the other hand, 
why do they doom themselves never to raise their eyes above the 
cushion to which their manuscripts seem to cling ? If numbers of 
‘the clergy must content themselves with still ‘* reading sermons,’? let 
them do this as it ought to be done, Holding their sermons boldly 
up, undisguised and manfully, Jet them so read their sermons. This 
would give to their pulpit efforts at least an air of ease. Mon- 
strous is it to see a public speaker, in one of the most august stations 
in the world, nearly as motionless as statues, muttering, instead of 
preaching, the noble precepts and sublime doctrines that were re- 
vealed by omnipotence to mankind! Reasoning, exhorting, con- 
soling, animating, not of such who teach but preach not, is Hugh 
Worthington. What is said of one transcendant orator, may be 
said, at his best times, of the present preacher : ¢* his intellect is all 
feeling — his feeling is all intellect.’” While he enlightens and con- 
vinces the understanding, he attaches and captivatcs the affections. 
While he seizes the strong holds of the head, he finds the passes to 
the heart. Both are within his grasp. He can make the head his 
road to the heart, or the heart his road to .he head” 


We have met with similar accounts of this preacher, and we 
therefore conclude that the portrait is correct. : | 

The ‘ Eyangelical Minister,’ who’ undertakes to examine 
Onesimus, is much less satished with him than we are. He 
pronounces * Methodism to be now rampant,’ and is displeased 
with the Clerical Critic because he is not sufliciently rampant 
in the defence of Methodism. Onesimus is accused of pree 
judice, is said to have ‘a dim view of apostolic virtue and 
excellence,’ and his ¢ heart and’ conscience are represented as 
at daggers drawn.’ We leave the author of ‘ The Pulpit” to 
reply to these charges, and shall quit his work with this re- 
mark, that his doctrinal notions have too much of the colour 
of orthodoxy to please Arians and Socjnians, and too little. of 


its substance to satisfy Methodistic Calvinists. —We have bend 
is 
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his name stated, and, as we believe, on good authority: but we 
‘know not that we ought publicly to repeat.it. The readers of 
iis: present volume will, perhaps, be scarcely prepared to learn 
that he has been hitherto known as.a votary of the muses, 


¥. 
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‘Mat. VIII. The Report, together with Minutes of Evidence, and 
ste Accounts, from the Select Committee on the High Price of Gold 
Bullion, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, the 
8th of June 1810.—Reprinted for Johnson and Co. and Ridgway. 
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Art. 1X. Observations on the Report of the Bullion-Commitice. By 
the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. M. P. Author of 
igs of the public Revenue of the British Empire.” 
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iq: the pages of oyr last Number (174—191.) which we 
is devoted to the momentous question of our paper-money, 
we explained the course of its progressive augmentation since 

the year 1797, and expressed. our reasons for adopting the afhr- 
mative in the disputed question of its depreciation. We like- 

wise gave a review of several pamphlets which had appeared 
previously to.the Report of the Committce of the House of 
Commons; and our attention is now to be directed to the Report 
itself, and to a publication subsequent to the Report which is 
evidently written for the purpose of countcracting its influ. 
ence. | 

.. The rumour that a Committee of the House of Commons 
was about to recommend restrictions on paper-circulation 
seems to have roused Sir John Sinclair from the midst of agri- 
cultural meditations in the North, prompted him to shape his 
course with no little expedition to the South, and indyced him 
to immerse himself in the depths of financial researches. The 
labours of the Committee, we presume, struck him from the 
outset with great alarm ;*for we learn that he did not venture 
(p- 41.) to take his departure from Edinburgh until he had 
Jaid in a stock of gold, as a preservative against the discredit 
which he apprehended their Report might throw on bank- 
notes, before he could accomplish his journey to London, 
Fortunately, however, his panic. was not realized 5 #/ en fut 
quitte pour la peur : but he reached ovr metropolis too late to 
uard his ministerial friends from falling into error. Mr, 
Perceval, he tells us, had taken scarcely any concern in the 
nomination. of the members of the Committee, and no part itt 
their deliberation, until the season of successful interferencé 
was past. The members had made up their minds regarding 
the points under discussion ; and when the SS 
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which it was intended that the Report should be drawn up, 
came to be settled, the minister had the mortification of finding 
himself in a minority. (1 

The only alternative remaining for Sir John was to await'the 
completion of the Report, and to enter the lists with the Com- 
mittee before the tribunal of the public. He has accordingly 
been neither slow in grappling with his antagonists, nor back- 
ward in characterizing them by rather decided appellations, 
They have failed, he says, in performing their task withim- 
partiality ; they have set up ¢ the chimeras of political speeula- 
tion against the results of practical experience, and have‘recom- 
mended measures which cannot be too strongly reprobated.’ So 
firmly does he believe that 4e is in the right and the Committee 
in the wrong, that he is not without hopes that, when the 
question is to be discussed in Parliament, the Committee, them- 
selves will see grounds for altering their opinion. 

In examining the merits of Sir John Sinclair’s arguments, sit 
will be conducive to perspicuity that we follow the arrangement 
observed by the Cammittee ; and while we are weighing their 
adversary in a balance, an opportunity will be afforded for 
placing in a prominent light the most interesting doctrines:in the 
Report, — It consists of four parts; the first treating of Budiow; 
the second, of Exchange; the third, of the Rules observed 
the Bank-Directors in issuing their Paper; and the fourth, o! 
the Amount of our Paper-currency, both in Town and Country. 

ust, Bullion. The high price of bullion, during: the ‘last 
two years, is too clearly proved by the state of the market te 
admit of any doubt : —the question is not about the fact, but its 
cause. Many persons in mercantile life ascribe it (and Sir John 
Sinclair has adopted the notion,) to an unusual demand for the 
precious metals on the Continent; and they account. for this 
demand ‘by supposing that specie has been required in quantity 
by the French government to pay the armies, as well-as by 
individuals for the purpose of hoarding. Now it must be ob- 
served that the French armies have wanted specte no more 
during the last two years than for many years before: but it ig 
well known never to have been abundant among: them, their 
wants having in general been supplied by local requisitiona, or 
contributions in kind. The last campaign against -Austria- did 
not materially affect the North of Germany ; and, moreovery 
nearly eighteen months have passed since it was brought toa 
close. As to hoarding by individuals, what reason have we 
for concluding that this practice took place during: the Mast 
year, in a greater degree than in any year since the begrmm 
of the French Revolution ? In that portion of 2 country which 
3s overrun by a hostile force, hoarding will prevail to a certain 
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extent, because mercantile confidence undergoes a temporarg 
suspension. Such, no doubt, was the case in a part of Austria, 
and, perhaps, in Walcheren; such is still the case in Spain 
and Portugal: but nothing of the kind has been practised 
among ourselves, nor in the rest of the world. Will it be 
said that this alarm led to the retention of the precious metals 
in Spanish America; or prevented the produce of the mines 
from finding its .way, in unexampled quantities, from the 
Spanish Main to Jamaica, and thence to Engiand, or direct © 
from Vera Cruz to Portsmouth *? Had bullion been in such 
eager demand on the Continent, it would of course have been 
at least as dear there as here; yet we find that, when it was 
here at the highest, it did not on the Continent rise more than 
three or four per cent. above its coinage price+. A fact still 
more to the purpose is that, notwithstanding the many inge~ 
nious methods of accounting for the want of bullion, (all of 
which Sir John Sinclair very. good-naturedly enumerates and 
believes,) 20 actual scarcity of bullion has existed either here or 
on the Continent. It is to be obtained, and in abundance, by 
all who will pay the market-price for it. Since the distracted 
state of Spain and Portugal has discouraged the transmission of 
specie from America to those countries, England 1s the first. 
quarter to receive supplies of the precious metals; and ac- 
cordingly, on referring to the bocks of the Bullion-oflice at the 
Bank, we find that the gold and silver imported from abroad 
during fifteen months, beginning from 1st January last year, 
amount to not less than two millions and a half sterling t. To 
infer that an article has grown dear in the midst of an increased 
supply would be a new mode of reasoning. Is it not more likely 
that the nofes with which we go to market have become cheap? 
Sir John Sinclair, and those who with him maintain that 
gold-bullion has become dear, do not seem to be aware that . 
gold long was, and ought still to be, the measure of all prices 
in this country. It follows that, if gold were dear, whatever 
is bought with gold — that is, all the commodities in our mar- 
kets—ought to be cheap, and housekeeping should, at this rate, 
be.an easy matter: but that such unluckily is not the case, alk 
of us who have to pay for our consumption, whether Bank- 
Directors.or Reviewers, know but too well. When obliged, © 
then, to give up this point, these indefatigable persons fly off : 
to the opposite extreme, and boldly allege that bullion is no 








. * Evidence before the Bullion-Committee, as presented to the 


House, p. 64. 
__ + Evidence, p. gt. | | 
$ See accounts in the Appendix to the Bullion-Committee, p.162.. 
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eriterion of the value of bank-notes. One gentleman pointedly 
told the Committee that he « did not conceive gold to be a 
fairer standard for Bank of England-notes than indigo or'broad 
cloth *;” and Sir John Sinclair, after having taken much 
trouble to account for the high price of bullion, adds that it is 
of very tittle consequence, (p. 32.) because bullion is merely 
merchandise, and we might as well institute an inquiry into 
the price cf diamonds, cochineal, ®r sugar, as of gold. At 
this rate, gold is no longer our standard, and bank-notes have 
taken its place:—-a precious improvement, to exchange a 
standard that connected us with all the world, for one which is 
unavoidably confined rithin the limits of our own territory 1. 
Still, however, the opponents of the Report of the Bullion- 
Committee adhere to their point that our paper is not depre- 
ciated. ‘They say, and here lies their grand argument, “ Go 
to any market in England with guineas in the one hand and 
notes in the other, and you will buy goods as cheap with notes 
as with guineas.” ‘I’hey overlook, however, two very material 
points; first, that the comparison is hard to make, ‘since 
guineas have become so rare; and next, that, as we mentioned 
in our article on this subject in our last Review, the law prohibits 
the existence of any distinction, since it would award a punishment 
to those who gave more than twenty-one shillings for a 
guinea. 

adly, Exchange. We come now to the most important 
branch of this inquiry, an investigation of the circumstances 
which have led to the present high rate of exchange. The Re- 
port of the Committee points to an over-issue of paper as one 
of the principal of its causes; while Sir John Sinchir, and 
those who share his opinion, insist that our paper-currency has 
no connection with the rate of exchange, and that the fall is 
altogether ascribable to the expence of our troops abroad, and 
the disadvantageous state of our trade with the Continent. The 
expence of our troops abroad, however, like the wants of the 
French military chest, is an argument of long standing, and 
seems to have no particular reference to the last two years. 
What demands on government from the North of Europe have 
been made during that period, except a short subsidy to 
Sweden, and one still shorter to Austria? In regard to a dis+ 
advantageous trade with the Continent, it is amusing to remark 
that Sir John, in this respect, is quite at variance with his 
ministerial friends ; who told us in the Spring, in the House 
of Commons, with no slight degree of exultation, that our last 
year’s trade with the Continent had afforded us a balance of not 
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less than fourteen millions sterling *. Now the arguments of 
the Baronet, and the opinions of most of the mercantile men 
who were examined by the Committee, proceed on the assumps 
tion that the balance was greatly against us, and required for 
its liquidation a considerable export of our specie. In the fact 
of an unfavourable balance we see but too strong reason to 
concur, though the causes of it do not seem to have been genes 
rally understood. It was chiefly ascribed by the. mercantile 
witnesses to the Continental interruption of trade with . Eng. 
land, to the irregularity of judicial proceedings in the North 
of Germany, and to the want of middle-men as dealers in Bills 
of Exchange. This enumeration serves only to shew the prone- 
ness of practical men to find the solution of a general embar- 
rassment, in the particular circumstances which pass under their. 
ersonal. observation. ‘The causes thus assigned are wholly 
inadequate to the effect: — their operation in clogging trade 
is obvious: but in regard to the rate of exchange with England, 
they might tend, for aught that we know, as much to raise as 
to lower it. Accordingly, during 1807 and 1808, the years in’ 
which these impediments chiefly prevailed, the state of the 
continental exchange was not unfavourable to this country.— ° 
Another point much maintained, as conducive to the fall vm 
change, is the difference in the time of payment between our. 
imports and our exports. ‘ We are called,” say the merchants, 
‘¢ to pay the former in the course of a few weeks, while many » 
months and sometimes years elapse, before we obtain reimburse-. 
ment for the latter. ‘This, it is true, does not greatly apply to the’: 
Continent of Europe, nor, at the present moment, to the United - 
States, but it holds in respect to Brazil and Spanish America.” 
Plausible as this argument is, we shall find that, like the others - 
which we. have noticed, it is an argument common to all our 
seasons of pecuniary embarrassment. It was brought forwards 
at great length by the Parliamentary Committees, which were ° 
appointed to examine into the origin of the drain on the Bank - 
in 19973 and it will be found applicable to every country that + 
is possessed of sufficient capital to afford long credits. Since - 
the fall of Holland, the English are the only nation which can 
submit to the great out/ay of money that is indispensable to the» 
maintenance of commercial intercourse with a newly settled. 
country; and it is to this circumstance that we owe the possession» 
of the trade with the United States; to which we export four: ’ 
times as many manufactured goods as the whole Continent of ': 
Europe put together+. Now if this has been long our situae:* 
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tion; what solution can it give to the miércantdeé diffictilties of 
the present period ?— 4 period: in which, judging from the 
high price of stocks and other government-securities to: which 
the monied™ interest usually resort, the’ proportion of capital 
invested abroad does not appear to be great. aa tera ES OS 
It is evident, therefore, that the’ reasotis urged to the Coni- 
mittee by the merchants convey no satisfactory explanation of 
this unfortunate revolution in our Continental exchanges $ and 
if we betake ourselves to the Report for information, wé shalt 
be disappointed. Here, indeed, is the deficient part of that 
valuable and instructive document: The Committee have ex= 
plained, with muclr intelligence and ‘perspicuity, the’ priné 
ciples of exchangé; ard they have successfully exposed thé 
fallacy of the Custormn-house statements’ of ‘the excess of ‘out’ 
exports over our imports,—statements by which ministers have 
deluded the public ever since 1793 with the notion that ‘we 
gained from foreign countries by means of trade as muchi ag 
we expended in war :—but the Committee have failed in ex 
hibiting the mercantile causes of the present fail of exchange: ' 
In recording the notions of the mercantile witnesses, they dis 
cover no suspicion of their mistaken tendency, and in one ‘paé-'” 
sage (p.16,) they appear even to adopt them. In peénetat;> 
however; the Committee avoid expressing any opinion on this ° 
head, farther than conceding to the Bank-Directors (p.' 16.) 
that the fall of our exchange is not to be ascribed, in the first’ - 
instance,’to the state of our paper-currency. This blank in the ' 
Report is the more surprizing because the Committee contained’ 
entlemen who, uniting a knowlege of the principles to ‘an 
experience of the practice of trade, were equal to the‘task of 
tracmg the unfortunate depression to its source. — We believe 
that the suspension of the American trade to the Continent is the 
chief cause of the fall of our exchanges. In former years, be- 
fore the epoch of our Orders in Council,‘ the United States’ 
were accustomed to make sales on the Continent of Europe to’ 
the amount of three, fdr, or five millions above the amount 
of their purchases; and this ample balance was regularly 
remitted to London, to be applied to the payment of’ British: 
manufactures exported to Ameri¢a. Such ‘was the’ mass 
of billcbusiness transacted in London for American accounts, © 
that it formed (as we learn from the parlianientary papers Qt’ 
the subject of our Orders in Council) the principal depa¥tment ’ 
of several of our most opulent houses. Let thosé, who urider=" | 
stand the decisive operation’ of our Sinking Fund’ on thé price ‘of 
stocks, consider how powerfully the course: of- exchange must’ ~ 
be influenced in our favour, by the millions which fofmefly” 
Were in a course of steady remittance from the Continent.to 
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England on American account. The commissaries for our 
army, and the contractors for our navy, when on foreign ser- 
vice, instead of draining this country of its coin, were accuse 
tomed to receive money for their bills from the American 
merchants, in the places at which they purchased their supplies, 
This resource was open to them in the North and in the South, 
in the Baltic as well as in the Mediterranean. What a fund 
was this to meet the foreign expenditure of our government, 
and to liquidate the balance of our mercantile transactions with 
the Continent! If we read the valuable. publication of Mr, 
Baring, we shall see how, by paying the Americans in manue 
factures, the industry of Yorkshire and Lancashire was made 
to meet the wants of our defenders on foreign stations, and to 
minister directly to the support of our national independence. 
By what infatuation were we led to be instrumental in robbing 
ourselves of this resource, and tempted to dash the treasure 
from our grasp? ‘The advisers of our ill-fated Orders saw 
that America prospered by supplying the Continent, and were 
‘weak enough to believe that; by throwing impediments in her 
course, we might transfer the chief part of her profit to our- 
selves. Our government, unacquainted with the complicated 
relations of trade, disposed to listen to the. false jealousy of a - 
part of our merchants, and captivated, after the Copenhagen 
expedition, with every proposition that wore an aspect of Vigour, 
imprudently lent-an ear to these fallacious counsels : —the deed 
was done ;—Aand its result is now before us, written, alas! 
too legibly in the fall of our exchanges, in the depreciation of 
our currency, and in the bankruptcy of our merchants.—This, 
however, is not all. ‘To what cause is it owing that the United . 
States, now re-opened to our trade, have in this year taken so 
much less of our manufactures than we expected? Are they 
supplied elsewhere? That cannot be, because the rest of. 
Europe is shut to their vessels. — Have they made progress in 
manufacturing for themselves? This, though a growing danger, 
is not yet sufficiently advanced to accoynt for so serious a defal-. 
cation. —It is owing, then, to the want of the millions which 
America can no longer draw from the Continent, and which 
she can no longer invest in the produce of British industry. 
Although the influence of the American Continental trade on, 
our exchanges appears not to have impressed the members of .. 
the Committee, we have succeeded in tracing it in several parts. 
of the Evidence. It seems to be implied in the answers (p.131-},: 
of the late Sir Francis Baring ; and it is.distinctly brought fore. 
wards (p.130.) by Mr. Cuningham, in answer to the following : 
question : ye gift 
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- €9, 'To what do you ascribe the unfavourable course of exchange, 
which has now existed for several ménths between England and fo- 
reign countries ?*— 4.** I believe it has arisen chiefly from an uncom- 
monly great importation of goods into this country during the last 
twelve months ;\ and I believe it has also been much increased by a 

éat diminution of remittances that would have been thade ‘to this 
country from different parts of Europe, on account of their imports 
from the United States of America, if the embargo in America had 
not prevented the usual shipments of goods from that country to 

Europe ; and also, I am inclined to think there was a considerable 
diminution of exports from this country in consequence of the Orders 
in, Council in England, the Decrees in France, and the American 


Embargo.” | ry 

A similar opinion was expressed by an eminent Contihental 
merchant, (page 78.) to whose eviderice the Committee- have 
in general paid considerable attention : 


¢ 9, © You have stated your opinion, that the unfavourable state of 
the exchange was occasioned by the decrees of the enemy prohibiting 
trade with this country; did not the prohibition, on our part, of the 
American trade to the Continent, in a great degree aggravate the un¢ 


favourable state of the exchange ?”?— 7 7 
© A, “ As nearly the whole of the American importations with the 


Continent are remitted by bills to this country, it must have had that 
effect in as far as it prevented the American trade going there; and 
further, I am of opinion that the exchange would be much lower at 
this moment, if it were not for the importations received from Ame- 


rica into. Holstein, during the last six months.” 


It may be remarked, by those who are still unwilling to 
acknowlege the influence of the American trade on our ex- 
changes, that the cause and the effect were not simultaneous ; 
the fall of exchange not taking place till November 1808, nine 
months after the operation of our Orders and of the American 


embargo. The answer is, that the interruption to the mercan-. 


tile intercourse between England and the Continent, during 
1808, prevented, on the one hand, our having to pay for large 
imports ; while, on the other, we still continued to’ receive bill+ 
temittances for American account in liquidation of sales of the 
former year’s importation to the Continent: —but, when 


these remittances drew to a close, and when in 1809 our rea 


newed intercourse with the Continent led to our having occa- 
sion to pay for heavy imports, the rapid fall of exchange dis- 
covered the want of the former counterpoise. As soon as the 
loss on bills became so great as to exceed the cost of trans« 
porting specie, our merchants had recourse (as they always 
have in such cases) to the export of coin and bulfion. ‘Still. 
the exchange rose, and the price of bullion rose along with 
. The following extract from Lloyd’s list, with the accom 
nia U 2 panying 
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panying calculations by Mr.Mushet, (See Appendix to his pam- 
phiet, :p. 100.) will convey an idea of this progressive ad- 
vance: a ; 4 j . ne t 








Exchange from London on Per centage Rise of our Gold © 
Hamburgh, from Lloyd’s List. against above our Paper- 
1808. sch. London. . money. 
Nov. 1. : © 329 3 percent. } 
1809. : 
Jan. 3. ‘ gr Py 
March 3. . ; 3t ; $3 | 43 percent, 
May 2. é ‘ 306 =f @F 14) ade 
july 4. Gs 28.6 154 16. 
Sept.g. ~~. 5 29——i‘<O“C‘”~”'Y'’ | } ag’ 
Nov.3 =. =. = 28... 17 | 


Unfortunately, a remarkable coincidence prevails in regard 
to the consequences of ‘our. political imprudence. in 1799, ‘as 
explained in our last Number, and those of our Orders ‘in 
Council. In both, the evils of our impolicy have been aug- © 
mented by the calamity of a deficient harvest. ‘The large'sup- 
plies of foreign corn, which were rendered necessary by the 
‘imadequacy, of the last year’s crop, have aggravated and ‘cons 
tinue to aggravate a pressure originating in other causes. Yet 
were we. to.believe our Custom-house returns, we should 
appear, even in these our years of commercial distress, ‘to 
-be large creditors’ in our mercantile intercourse with the 
Continent. Such is the fallacy of our political. arithmetic, “in 
the crude shape in which it is still receryed and published. by 

the Treasury. : 
.3dly, Rules of the Bank, in regard to the Issue of Notes. 
‘on. the subject of exchange the Report of the Committee:was 
‘deficient, we are amply indemnified by its full and explicit 
observations on the rules of the Bank-Directors in managing 
their circulation. It. is here that the opinions of the Committee 
and of the Bank first appear at variance. The balance of oun trade 
‘with the Continent, and the inaccuracy of our Custom-house — 
‘xeturns and of other inquiriés of the sort, are mysteries which, 


‘the Bank-Directors do not profess tg understand, and on which 


‘they leave the Committee-at liberty to say whatever they think, 


fit: — but, when the Committee venture to touch. the home. 


. question.of regulating the quantum of their notes, the Directors, 
‘-gre. roused. from. their. passive attitude, and meet the ungracious 


‘proposition with a sturdy resistance. . The Committee, maintam. 


j 
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thatthe Bank issues too much..paper;—and. the Directors: 
answer, That cannot be, for we never issue except OR UN~ 
doubted security, and ho man will give security and pay me 
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terest unless he actually wants the money.” The Committee 
appeal to the rate of exchange and the price of bullion; and 
the Directors contend that they have nothing todo with either. 
Their testimony on this head is somewhat positive, and we ex- 
tract Merci des | | beytien) | 
(Evid. p.85.) ¢ Mr. Whitmore, \até Governor of the Bank- 
“Ido not advert to the circumstance of the exchanges, it appearing 
upon a reference to the améunt of oii notes in circulation and the 
course of exchange, that they frequently have no connection.”* 
(Evid. p. 96.) © Mr. Pearse, Governor of the Bank. ‘* 1 cannot 
see how the amount of bank-notes issued can operate upon the price 
of bullion or the state of the exchanges, and therefore I am individually 
of opinion that the price of bullion or the state of the exchanges, can 
never be a reason for lessening the amount of the bank-notes to be 


issued.”? | 
© Mr. Whitmore. “ Tam so much of the same opinion, that I 


never think it necessary to advert to the price of gold, orthe state of 
the exchange, on the days on which we make our advances.” 

(Evid. p.144.) ‘Mr. Harman, a Bank-Director. ‘ I must very 
materia'ly alter my opinions, before l-can suppose that the exchanges 
will bé influenced by any modifications of our paperecurrefncy.” 


Had the Bank-Directors been satisfied with saying that, since 
they have been exempted from the necessity of cash-payments, 
they give themselves no trouble about the state of the bullion- 
market, the declaration would have been clear and candid ;. and 
it would have remained for the Legislature to judge. of the 
‘public expediency of continuing such a course: but, this was 
not the object.of the Directors. Eager to convey an impression 
that the suspension-bill made no difference in their rules, and 
that they have acted under it no otherwise than they did before, 
they strive, by the tenor of their: answers, to persuade the 
Committee that an indifference to the price of bullion and to thé 
state of exchange has been a permanent feeling with the Bank : 
but, in pushing this point, they appear to have forgotten, that 
answers of a very different kind were on record. Let us con- 
trast the above-mentioned. extracts with the evidence of the 
Directors before the auspicious zra of the Suspension! —See, 
~ Report of the Lords Committee of Secrecy on the affairs: of 
the Bank, 1797, p.1g. Examination of Mr. Raikes, Mr. 
Darell, and Mr. Bosanquet : + 
- “ Q, In your transactions as Bank-Directots; and conferences with 
each other in that capacity, have: you: not. always considered, that. 
the state of exchange:with foreign countries isa presumptive evidence 
of the. increasing or decreasing. demand of cash or bullion from the 
kingdom, and consequently of the increasing-or decreasing quantity 
of cash or bullion within‘ the kingdom??? Ans.. ** Certainly.” 


U3~—~(Oi«w Ibid. 
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Ibid. page. . Copy of a written paper. delivered to My, 
Pitt by the Governor, the roth of October 1795, by order of 
the Coust of Directors ; yo Pana al had 
4 Bank af England, &th October 1795. 

¢¢-The very large and continued drain of bullion and specie which 
the Bank has lately experienced, arising from the effects of the loan 
to the Emperor and other subsidies, together with the prospect. of 
the demand for gold not appearing likely to cease, has excited such 
apprehensions in the Court of Directors, that on the most serious 
deliberation, they deem it right to communicate to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the absolute necessity they conceive to exist for 
diminishing the sum of their present advances to Government ; the 
Tast having been granted with extreme reluctance on their part, on 
his ‘pressing solicitation and statement, that serious embarrassments 
would arise to the public service, if the Bank refused. ) 

<< It must occur to Mr. Pitt’s recollection, that last January the 
Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank did, by instruction 
from their Court, formally announce to him their apprehensions. of 
the consequences that were likely to ensue from the Emperor’s loan 
taking place; the events seem fully to justify their fears, and ta 
render every measure of caution absolutely necessary for their future 
safety. - 

fn addition to the above causes, it may be proper to state, that 
Jarge sums are likely soon to be called for by the claimants of the 
cargoes and freights of the neutral ships taken and about to be: 
reimbursed ; many of whom, as they are oredibly informed, are in- 
structed by their owners and proprietora tq take back their returns in 
specie or bullion. ; | 

“‘ The present price of gold being from 41. 35. to 41. 4s. per oz, and 
our guineas being to be purchased at 31. 175. 10d. per. oz clearly demon- 


gtraiesthe grounds of our fears, it being only necessary to state those facts 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 


Ibid p. gg. Extract of the record of the conversation with 
Mr. Pitt on the delivery of this paper : , 


«After Mr. Pitt had read this paper with great attention twice, 
he began by expressing his satisfaction and approbation of the 
measure of communicating such matters to him ; saying that he 
would most certainly frame his arrangements in a manner that might 
enable him to remove our fears and prevent unpleasant consequences 5 
and that he would endeavour to do this in such a manner as should 

produce no alarm ; strongly recommending to the Court of Directors 
to use every possible precaution to prevent that also, 

‘© The Governor mentioned to him the draining of cash to Ireland, 
the calls for the West India armament, and the probability of soon 
perceiving those that will be-occasianed by the claimants of the 
néut:al ships being reimbursed ; in all which he seemed to concur. 
Then the Governor stated to him that the price of gold, being so much 
gbove the vaiue of our guineas, must necessarily impress his mind with the 
unavoidable consequences. The Chancellor of the Exchequer viewed this 
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fn a most serious light.—He candidly acknowledged that the expence 
of our troops on the Continent had been enormous ;. and intimated 
that the bent and operations of the war, as long as it did still cone 
tinue, would be naval and in the West Indies.”’ 


The following passage is one out ef many to the same effect, 
in the wrk of a writer who is by no means hostile to the 
Bank : | 


-« The necessity which the Bank of England felt of curing any 
great excess of the market price above the mint price of gold, caused. 
the limitation of Bank of England paper.”” Thornton on Paper Credit, 


P+ 233. 3 

Enough has now been adduced to, prove that, in former 
days, the price of gold was a consideration of vital importance 
to the Bank : but it did not, in the opinion of the Directors, 
suit their present situation to make any acknowlegement to 
that purport. Let us observe how pertinaciously they now 
endeavour to avoid giving a direct answer to the questions of 


the Bullion-Committee, e 
(Evid. page 79.) Mr. Whitmore’s examination, 6th March. 


¢ 9. « Antecedently to the suspension of the cash-payments of the 


Bank, was it not the practice of the Directors to restrain in some 


degree their loans or discounts, in the event of their experiencing any 
great demand upon them for guineas ??—~4. “* The Bunk always act 
with that prudent caution, that their advances to the public upon dis- 
count can be called in in two months, or at farthest ninety days.” 
‘9, ‘* The question goes to this ; whether antecedently to the 
suspension in 1797, a drain of guineas did not suggest to the Direc- 


tors a restriction of their advances; for instance, did they not on this 


ground refuse to make the accustomed advances on the loans in 
1783, when the drain of their gold was particularly great 2??? — 7. 
“ J am not prepared to speak to dates ; but I have a recollection only of 
one instance, when the advance upon the loan was withheld. I be- 
lieve that instance was in 1783, but I did not come into the Direc. 
tion till 1786,” , 

‘ 9. ** Can you state generally whether, antecedently:to the sus- 
pension of the cash-payments, the Directors considered a drain upon 
them’ for guineas as a reason for restraining at all their. loans or 
discounts ?”?— 4. ‘* I apprehend it was done upon a view of that 
and every other circumstance that attended the state of their. affairs 
at that time ; I think, in point of prudence, that it ought to have 
been a reason at that period.” : : 

‘ 9. * Can you say whether in point of fact, prior to the suse 
pension, such a reason ever did operate with them to restrain their 
advances 2??? — 4. ** Such a reason, connected with others, did 
certainly.”? | : | 


(Evid. page 89.) Mr. Whitmore examined gth March, _ 
UE | —§ Q4De 
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*9 “ Do you miert to the difference between the market and the 


mint price of gold ??— 4, ** I wish to have time to consider that question.” 


“Ie we pay attention to these answers, we cannot fail to per- 
‘ceive how vague and inconclusive they are. The first contains 
no reference to the question asked, and tells us merely what 


all the mercantile world knew before, ‘that the Bank confines 


its loans to short-dated securities. So do all Banks: were 
they to do otherwise, they would become mortgagees, and must 
soon cease to be Banks.—In the succeeding queries, this re- 
Tuctant witness is obliged to yield a step each time: but so 
averse is he from making the desired admission, that, when 


the question 1s repeated, after an interval of three days, 4e must 


still have time to consider it. How derogatory is this conduct 
fo the respectability of the cause which it is meant to sup- 
sett On reading such an examination as this, and the of, 
fensive and ill advised speech made ‘by a Barrister ata 
Tate’ meeting of Bank-proprietors, which has since been so 
sedulously circulated in the: news-papers, what other opinion is 
the public likely to form than that the Directors have adopted 
a determination to resist, at all hazards, the resumption of 
cash-payments ; and that the general benefit is secondary, in 
their minds, to the. profit of their establishment ? We would 
hope and believe better things of the Directors. - Let us ate 
tribute their improper method of defence rather to a deficient 
comprehension of their case, than to a deliberate intention of 
separating the interest of their corporation from that of the - 
ublic. Their first business should be to understand tho- 
roughly their situation ; ascertaining how far the rise in ‘the 
exchange and in bullion is to be ascribed to causes beyond 
their controul, and how far it may be owing to excess of 
paper. Next, in regard to their conduct since the suspension, 
while they maintain their title to general moderation in the 
exercise of the most seductive power with which a Bank was 
ever vested, (a title admitted by the Bullion-Committee, ) let 
them not ‘be ashamed to acknowlege the commission of partial 
étrors. Were they actuated by such impressions as these, 
they might say to the Legislaturey— 
~ & The suspehsion of, cash-payments was no act of our’s ; it was 
the consequence of the wants of Government. H. itherto the Bank 
has profited greatly by it : but we have not been unmindful of the 
chante of an eventual deduction fram these profits ; and though the 
vate of our dividends has been augmented, a reserve has been pro- 
vided for any ultimate loss that may attend the resumption of the 
cash-payments. Examine the course of our issues since 1797 s° you 
will find that, we ane ‘never ‘ferced.a-noteinto circulation, and that 


abe great augmentation of our noges, took place after two seasons of | 
merggntile 
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wercantile distress, viz. in 1799 andin the present year, Thevise in 
‘the exchange and in bullion 1s owing, in a great degree, to political 
and commercial causes, over which we have no influence. Restore 
gur mercantile intercourse with the Continent to the state in which it 
existed three years ago, and we will resume our ‘cash-payments. 
Any loss that might then attend the resumption would be clearly a 
loss from overaissue, and this, if we cannot prevent, we will defray : 
— conducting this measure without diminytion of our mercantile 
discounts, provided that you reduce our advances to Government.” 

- Such language as this would become the respectability of the 
Bank, and would go much farther towards procuring for them 
the confidence of the public than the sophistry of Sir Joh 
Sinclair or the.declamation of Mr. Randle Jacksqn : — but it 
will be vain, we fear, to expect the adoption of such a_course 
on the part of the Directors, as long as they remain under their 
present impressions in regard to the rules of issuing paper. In 
former days, the necessity of paying cash on demand was. so 
effectual a remembrancer as to indicate, without any circui- 
tous ratiocination, the due limit of their emissions ;--nsqw, the 
absence of this potent check has not been compensated by 
restraints of the same substantial character. The Directors 
_ have indeed been reminded of the grandeur and delicacy of their 
trust, and of their having been constituted by the Suspension- 
Act the arbiters of the paper-circulation of the kingdom; a 
charge requiring a comprehensive knowlege of the actual state 
of the national commerce, as well as a profound acquaintance 
with the laws of productive industry. We are aware, from 
our intimacy with men of business, that, in regard to political 
economy, their minds are in general a tabula rasa; and we 
therefore looked into the evidence with some degree of 
curiosity for the replies. which the Bank-Directors would make 
to these magnificent distinctions, ‘True to the character of 
matter-of-fact-men, they declare that their system embraces no 
wider range than the plain’ citizen-like rule of conjining their 
discounts to good bills. ‘Talk to shem, ad /ibitum, of the increase 
of capital which is caused by rapid circulation, and of: the 
danger of future depreciation by over-issue, they will only be 
puzzled by hard names, and their imagination will take. no 
higher soar than to the sagacious notion of keeping out of harm’s 
way by avoiding bad securities. ‘This brief kind of logic is, we 
acknowlege, so perfectly natural to a mercantile corporation, 
that the public has no right to expect any thing else; but. what 
shall. we say of a Legislature, that permits the management of 
its circulating medium to go on for a dozen years together 
without subjecting it to, any definite regulations? bi 
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The Committee have laboured hard (page 23.) to convince 
their banking antagonists that their grand discount-rule is ‘not’ 
good for the country, and that they may ‘fall into the evil of: 
‘Over-issue even on the best securities. ‘The goodness of'a bilP: 
is a sufficient sanction of a loan to the individual applicant; 
but not of a permanent addition to the stock of national paper» 
money : yet the notes very soon depart from the hands of the: 
first borrower, and are blended with the general mass. What" 
afterward becomes of them? Were they convertible ‘into 
cash, the excess would soon cure itself : but, under the present: 
system, they must remain circulating, without a chance of getting: 
rid of them, except by the precarious and indirect course of a 
diminution in the future applications for discounts. — Now, 
experience tells us that applications for discount are not of a 
diminishing character ; nor is it likely that they should, while 
money can be borrowed by means of them at five per cent. in 
time of war. The Bank-Directors (and here, as mentioned in 
our last Number, has been their grand error,) have shewn ‘no 

. desire to @mbrace opportunities of contracting their issues. —~ 
The result of all this is that, without the wholesome check of: 
cash-payments, paper once issued is not readily returned on the: 
issuers, and that every excess has a tendency to raise the price 
of commodities. 

The other point, on which the Committee have chiefly 
displayed their argumentative powers, is a very unwelcome dis 
cussion to the Bank.— It is nothing less than that bank-notes 
may be at a discount, however undoubted be the solidity of thé 
Bank ; —that the thing is good, but that we have too much of 
it-— In support of this unpalatable doctrine, the Committee'cite 
the case of the Scotch Banks half a century ago, whose stability 
was unquestionable, being founded on landed property, but 
whose notes were, notwithstanding, at a discount of three or 
four per cent., from over-issue ; — an evil which was not cured 
till these Banks contracted their local circulation. Another 
example of this mortifying truth was afforded in 1804 by the 
Bank of Ireland, whose case is very significantly pointed out 

_ by the Committee to the Directors of the Bank of England, as 
bearing a strong resemblance to their own. Nobody im- 
pugned the solidity of the Bank of Ireland; yet that country 
laboured, as England does now, under a heavy loss in her 
foreign exchanges. ‘The Directors of the Irish Bank alledged, 
like their brethren in London, that no over-issue could exist 
while their notes were advanced only on unexceptionable 
security; nor were Sir John Sinclairs wanting to argue that all 
the mischief was owing to an unusual demand for gold. ‘The 
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mercantile witnesses, at that time examined, like:the witnesses 
before the late Bullion-Committee, coincided in the opinion of 
the Directors ; with the remarkable exception of a: Mr. Mans. 


field, whose knowlege of the evil effects of over-issue in Scot=. 


land led him to form a more enlightened opinion. ‘The result 


of the parliamentary ‘investigation in 1804 was a very material’ 
reduction in the amount of the issues of the Bank of Ireland, 


and a consequent rise-in their value. 


We have now taken under consideration the prineipak: 


remarks contained in three parts of the Report of the Bullion- 
Committee. The fourth part relates to een 


The progressive Augmentation of Bank-notes since 1797. This: 


subject having been already treated in our last number, we 


shall delay for the present any additional observations on this’ 
highly interesting document, and direct our attention’ to Sir 


John Sinclair’s pamphlet; which will be found a very fit subject: 
for farther comment. 3 , 
Sir John presents us (page 12.) with a comparison of the 
financial and commercial resources of the. country in the 
years 1796 and 1809, as a proof that our wealth is in a state. 
of rapid increase. While the exports of the former were onl 
thirty millions, those of the latter, he triumphantly remarks, 


amount to fifty millions : but he omits to include in his state: 


ment the fall in the value of money, or to solve the very ma- 
terial question whether fifty pounds will at present go farther 
in private or public expenditure than thirty would have done 
in 1796. Again, he informs us that the public revenue pro« 
duced in the former year only twenty millions, and‘in the lat. 
ter nearly sixty: but his treacherous memory has here also 
betrayed him, and he forgets to say that the increase has been 
caused by new taxes. It is a favourite argument with -those 
gentlemen who believe that our national wealth is augmenting, 
that, notwithstanding our new taxes, the old imposts remain 
as productive as ever; which is true in numerical amount, but 
by no means true in the extent of service which they are 
capable of defraying. If Sir John, and others who deal: in 
tables, will make the requisite deduction for the depreciation 
of money, they will find no cause to boast of the comparison 
between the years 1796 and 1809. 309 

It is now time for us ta.take notice of a most singular cir- 


? ° . . : ‘ 
cumstance in the literary career of Sir John Sinclair ; —~no - 


other than that he, who is now so strenuous an’ advocate for 
the continuance of the Suspension-Act, was formerly jone of 
its most ardent opponents! His * Letter to the Governor and 
Directors of the Bank of England, with additional remarks,” 
published in 5797, contaips these notable observations : i 
7 “ile 
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-4¢ I¢ is extremely difficult to limit the quantityof paper to be 


‘issued; and, tolkeep it within due bounds... The coinage of paper- 


money is. tao, great.a power to he intrusted either.to individual, or 
to. those who govern a nation.—~The true plan therefore is that under 


wwhich this.nation has so long prospered, namely, that of haying :* 


due proportion of coin and paper, the one convertible into the other 


” at a moment's notice, according to the pleasure of the holder ; ‘and this 


leads me to state the plan of arranging measures for opening, withoug 
@ moment’s delay, the Bank of England, which, besides other ad- 
tantages, will prevent our being inundated with paper. — Until that 
be done, neither public or private credit, nor agriculture, nor com. 
merce, nor manufactures, nor the income of the nation, can go on 
prosperously. — It is.only by restoring the credit of the Bank, that 
centre of universal commerce, by increasing its capital, and enabling 
it.to confine its circulation within due bounds, — and above all, by 
separating for ever the Government and the Bank, so that the latter 
shail not he a mere political engine for the issuing and circulation of 
Paper, under the controul and direction of the other, that we can 
ever expect to see this covatry restored to its former enviable situa- 
ticn. —- The re-opening of the Bank of England, from the effect it 
must have on the councils of the enemy, would be the harbinger of 


peace.” . 
In addition to this decisive testimony of Sir John’s opinion 


‘mm 1797, we may refer the readers of our Review to the ex- 


tracts from the Baronet’s History of the Revenue wp to 1802, 
which they will find in our 49th Vol. p.156. In that work, 
his account of the Bank is thus concluded : 


‘From this concise view of the various agreements with the 
Bank of England, it does not appear that they were ever attended 
with any material benefit ta the public. The only sum whieh go. 
wernment ever received without becoming bound to pay either the me 
terest usual-at the time, after a short suspension, or to repay the 
principal, was the trifling sum of 110,000l. obtained of Mr. Gren. 
ville.—It is to be hoped when a bargain comes again to be cop- 
cluded, instead of any advance in money, or any: inadequate com- 
pensation of that nature, that one half of she clear annual profits of 
the Company will be insisted on.” 


It is natural for a plain man to ask, whence’ has arisen thig 
wonderful difference of opinion between the Sir John Sinelair 


‘of 1797 and the same. personage of the present day? We 


believe that we have solved the problem ;—it proceeds from a 


‘$irigulat affection on the part of the worthy Baronet for the in- 


terests of agriculture. However he may have varied in other 
things, he has been steady in this: predilection, and has trans~ 
ferred his partiality from paper to coin and vice versa, accord- 
ing as either seemed most suited to the purpose of supplying 
the improvers of land with ample funds. In his History of the 


Reyenue, he says, “ The more I reflect on the subjeet, the 
ak: ’ more 
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more ];.am ‘satisfied that no country can prosper without 
having an abundant circulation, or in other words, msoucy.¢asily 
attainable, and ata moderate rate of interest ;”—and in his present 
pamphlet, after having expréssed much apprehension or elee 
injury which the trading world might suffer by a-dimitation of 
the Bank, the truth comes out in the ensuing memorable 
pasagraph : (page 49.) | SN PE 

‘Nor would these inconveniences be restricted to commercial. meng 
the landed and farming interests would. suffer perhaps. ia a stall 
greater degree. They are at present enabled to go on, notwith- 
standing the increased expence of cultivation and the pressure: of 

eavy taxes, in consequence of the additicnal prices which their com- 
modities. fetch, and the facility with which they obtain payment, 
owing to the abundance of a circulating medium ; but ‘if the taxes 
remain as they are, and if, in consequence of the diminution of the 
circulating medium, their commodities should become unsaleable, 
except at low prices, and with payments either distant or uncertaia, 
the agricultural interest would be untone. To this important sub» 
ject I earnestly request their particular attention before it is too. late. 
Let them recollect that they are fully as much interested as any other 
class of the community, in keeping up an abundant rather than a 
diminished. medium of circulation,’ 


To all this, (begging pardon for the personal allusion)) we 
have to add what Sir John.has forgotten to mention, namely, 
that 4is own fortune consists in land. In the present cases how 
ever, he mistakes his own interest, like other ardent men, -by 
being z# too great a hurry. Let him be assured that he who 
has landed security to offer to a capitalist. will not long want.2 
loan ; and that.to open the Bank, as soon as the: state-of our 
foreign trade permits it, will,be as great a benefit to the land 
holder as tothe merchant. It will conduce, in some: measure, 
to retard that rapid depreciation of money which is laying the 
axe to the root of our commercial pre-eminence ;— a pre.emi- 
nence in which the owner of land and the mercantile man 
possess an interest equally strong. _ 


We have now done with Sir John Sinclair, but by no mezns 
with the Bank-question. Among the topics remaining to be 
discussed, are, the inquiry how far the Suspension-Act has been 
istrumental in raising prices, and the nature of the. circum- 
Stances in the state of our exchanges which would render it 
safe, for the Bank to resume their cash-payments : — but these, 
as we have already exceeded our present limits, must be ad- 
journed to a future number. L 7 . 
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Axr. X.  Anony mhiaha j or Ten Centuries of Observations on variong 


Ajuthors and Subjects. Compiled by a late very learned and rea 
verend Divine ; and faithfully published from the original MS. 


with the Addition of a copious Index. 8vo. 527. 128, 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1809. PP: 527 g 


"pate volume may be considered on- moré accounts than one 
as.a literary curiosity. It was originally designed to have 
been published. as long since as the year 1766: but the author, 
growing fond of his work, gradually enlarged it till 1788 ; and 
now for the first time it sees the light, after his eyes have been: 
for ever.closed. In criticising the work, therefore, we are not 
only to consider the compiler as a literary antiquary, but the’ 
work itself, in-some respécts, as a piece of antiquity. It stands 
iri great need of indulgence, to obviate many objections which 
will be made against much.of its contents; for a frequent de- 
ficiency in style and taste; for its minute trifling ; and for that 
quaintness which still attaches to the patient labourers in those 
fields of black-letter, in which Caxton, Pynsent, and Wynkyn 
-@e Worde,’ offer such a fine harvest. 

The name of the author has been studiously concealed by the 
editor, Mr. Nichols; a writer to whom English literature is under 
many obligations, since he has contributed more towards the 
preservation of our literary history, than any one of his con- 
temporaries. We cannot, however, see any reason for the ° 
appearance of secrecy with which the worthy editor announces 
his author, while ‘the personal and local allusions,’ in the 
volume itself, most evidently designaté him to be no other than 
the late venerable Samucl Pegge ; a literary patriarch, who was 
born at the commencement of the last century, and nearly 
reached its close. 

The Rev. Samuel Pegge, LL.D., was the author of several 
hundreds of Archeological dissertations in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazines, and the volumes of the Antiquarian Society. He was 
a retired scholar, who indulged in universal reading, with a 
strong propensity to Antiquarian researches. He has often 
displayed acuteness in emendatory criticism : but his judgment 
seems to have been only moderate, while his conjectural expla- 
nations were marked by great. boldness, and frequently by the 
most whimsical fancy. He was one of those antiquaries of 
former times who contemned elegance, and were never guided | 
by philosophical inquiry ; one who could see nothing before 
him but the naked facts ‘which he collected, and gould detail, 
but never generalize. He could more accurately settle a date 
than draw an inference; and, collecting rather than combining — 


facts, his labours tended. little to enlarge the history of the 
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human mind. Antiquarian studies, since the days of Pegge, 
have receivedy nobler impulse, by their alliance with taste and 
philosophy ; and whenever an antiquar? shall now be found a 
trifler, we may be certain that the fault is more in himself 
than in his studies 5 since those studies are not merely curious 
or entertaining, but may be directed to important purposes. 
The word Anonymiana forms an odd title to a work of which 
it is impossible to mistake the author. It ranks, among those 
amusing miscellanies which are so well known under the bar- 
barous designation of Ana; and in the style of obsolete taster 
and true Antiquarianism, it is arranged under the whimsical 
form of * Centuries.’ Every division must have just one hun« 
dred articles ;.so that these ten centuries naturally remind us: 
of an old popular book, which is still reprinted far the multitude 
with all its obsolete nonsense, under the title of ** One thousand 
notable things.” Here, indeed, they lie together, like the mis- 
cellany of a broker’s shop, with Martial’s motto to be inscribed 
under the sign, 6 


6 Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura ;” 


and we mustthink, though the authorhimself deprecatesthe appli- : 
cation of that remark to him, that the“‘ma/a” predominate in these 
kinds of collections, the broker’s shop and the Anas. We object 
to this revival of writing by Centuries, as not only of no use what~. 
ever, but as pernicious. A plan, which compels an author to put: 
together a prescribed number of subjects, necessarily induces: 
him to complete that number by any odds and ends that occur.in 
his distress; and every century adds to his.difficulties. ‘These. 
Tea Centuries of Anonymiana remind us of a project of a 
friend of ours, and a wit, who resolved to write down every 
day one good thing ; by which means (omitting Sundays as a 
day of rest for wit as well as for those who are not witty,) 
he calculated that he should at the close of the year be in. 
possession of ‘* Three Centuries” of good things : — but, whe- 
ther he was too nice and critical, or wanted the genius, the 
project failed; which certainly it might not, had the present 
volume served as a model. | 
The learned author, in his preface, treats the species: of: 
composition which he has himself adopted, as ‘ farragos of a 
light and superficial nature,’ and refers to Wolfius’s preface to. 


the Casauboniana. for an.account of all the Anas to 1710,' He 
adds : 


‘ Many more of the same stamp have since that era been brought 
forward, and not been ill réceived, abroad more especially ; and this 
he has thought encouragement sufficient for him to adventure’ the — 
present publication? — * Compilations of this species were originally 
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‘ pposed to consist of such miscellanegus articles 4s casually dropped 
stom the mouths of great mén, arid were roticed by their famitiéss' 
the plan was afterwards adopted by professed authors, who chose té 
write iu that mode ; and with some shew of feagon, since certainly 
some good things, and on various subjects, may occur to mén of lites 
rature,: which cannot properly be intréduced in their works; ahd 
though highly worthy of being preserved, would be lost, unless per. 
petuated in some such manner as this.’ (Advertisement, p. vi.) > 


This inelegant account of the Anas, however, peints out the’ 
useful purpose to ‘which such volunies may hereafter be” 
adapted. We shall not complain of the numbér of these 
works, provided that they consist entirely of original observa-' 
tions and interesting facts; such as every man of letters may’ 

roduce in his Hore Subsecive, and which will always constis 
tute, from their variety, one of the most gratifying recreations 
for the: lovers of literature. , ihe 
_ While our learned antiquary was amusing his hterary leisure 
with these ¢ ten Centuries,’ he must have seen other men less 
profound in their discoveries, but of more elegant taste, anti- 
cipating the novelty of his collection. Popular works of this 
class have been produced within the last twenty years, which ! 
have enjoyed a great share of public favour. The present vo- 

Jume contains numerous antiquarian memoranda,—annotations 

or some of our old chroniclers and our antient poets; —whith 

will be useful to future commentators. We must distinguish: 

those on the Mirrour for Magistrates. ‘The miscellaneous’ ar= 

ticles are of too heterogeneous. a naturé for us to parti¢ularizé’’ 

them ; sometimes they are acute emendations, or curious ‘illus- 

trations 3. sometimes they are of an historical kind, relating to’ 

our manners ; others are literary notices of writers and books: , 

but too frequently they are trifling, crude, and obscure. , 
‘The ensuing observations on our antient metre relate an inte- ; 


i 


resting fact in our poetical annals : 


¢ The singing-psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins are now asually’’ 
printed in verses of eight syllables and six, with a sidgle alternate 
rhythm ; this is the case of the first twenty-four psalms, and the 
music or tunes are adapted to that measure.. But this ts all deviation 
from the original state of things, these psalms being alt verses of 
fourteen syllables, and consequently written in entire rhythm. In 
such manner they were published at first, and.are 80 printed now in 
some books ; and on tuning and giving out but eight syllables first, 
and then six, according to the present mode, the sense is often much 


broken, as Psalm xxiv. 
é¢ The earth is all the Lord’s, with all 
Her store and furniture : oti 
Yea, his is all‘the world, and all 
That therein doth endure.” 





mm 
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But write this in two verses, and the senee will.be much clearer, end 
to the illitetate far more intelligible, . hieen oift | 
6 The earth is all the Lord’s, with all her store and furniture : 

Yea, his is all the world, and all that therein doth endure.”’ p.r0, 


Our metre, indeed, once consisted of a lumbering line of 
sixteen: syllables. ‘The division of these long verses pros’ 
duced our ballad-stanza of eight’ and six syllables alternately 5 
one of the most elegant forms of our versification, adapted 

ually to the unity of narrative and the variety of passion. 

The following is: a singularity in our versification, which 
may be considered as curious; and the aukward attempts at: 
novelty which were made by our poetical ancestors, if not always 
beautiful, deserve preservation. It is taken from that very an-. 
tient poem the © Mirrour of Magistrates,” p.339, which 
Warton distinguishes as the origin ef our historic’dramas + 


_ © Then shaking and quaking, for dread of a dreame, 
Half waked all naked in bed as I lay, 
What time strake the chime of mine houre extreame, 
~ Opprest was my rest with mortall affray, 
My foes did unclose, I know not which way, 
My chamber doors, and boldly in brake, 
And had me fast, before I could wake.’” 


‘There is something very particular in this stanza, there being @ 
thyme at the beginning of each verse, as here is marked ; besides, the 
two last lines have each but nine syllables, whereas in the other 
stanzas they have ten: perhaps this singular stanza is copied or bor- 
rowed from some former author.’ p. 89. 


The above metrical curiosity is barbarous: but it is inte- 
resting to observe how elegance can attune so rude a metre 
even to the poetical ear of modern poets. Burns, in his ‘* Hal- 
loween,” which exhibits some of the legendary superstitions of 
the west of Scotland, has adopted this very metre, with eonsi- 
derable effect : WT 


** Upon that night when Fairies light 

On Cassilis Downans dance, 

Or owre the days, in splendid d/aze 
On sprightly coursers prance. 

Or for Colean the rout 13 4a’en 
Beneath the moon’s pale beams, 

‘There up the Cove to stray an rove : 
Among the rocks and streams,” 


The Bibliomania, which appears to rage with unusual vio- 
lence at the present season,’ has carried the prices for. our ears’ 
liest specimens of typography to the most: senseless extrava- 
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nice; and we are glad to find, in the work of an antiquary, 
this mortal blow aimed at one. of its choicest heroes : ' 


¢ William Caxton, who first inttoduced printing into England, has | 
no doubt been instrumental in preserving many things which other- 
wise would have been lost. But he was. but an illiterate man, of 


small judgment, by which means he printed shag but mean and 
frivolous things. His works are valuable for little else than as being 


early performances in the art of printing, and as wrought off by 
him.’ (P. 136.) ) 
‘Yet, Heaven and Mr. Heber only know what these golden: 
volumes would fetch, under the vacillating nod of that Jupite 
Tonans, a book-auctioneer. : 
The phrase under the Rose, as implying secresy, has often 
been the subject of conjectural derivation, and Dr. Pegge has. 


introduced it with this explanation : 


© To speak a thing under the Rose, and under the Rose be it spoken, 
are phrases of some difficulty, though the sense of them be. well 
enough understood: they mean secretly; but the query 1s, how they 
come to imply that. The clergyman wears a rose in his hat ; and in 
confession what is spoken io his ear is in effect under the Rose, and is 


to be kept secret, as being under the seal of confession.’ 

The allusion has also been attributed to the distinction be- 
tween the White and the Red Rose as emblems of the Yorkists 
and the Lancastrians, in the political disputes of this country 
in former times: but a classical: and earlier origin has been 
assigned to it, with greater probability ; and the learned com- 

iler of this volume should have referred. his reader to Potter’s 

Archzxologia Greca, where (Vol. II. p. 385. virith Edit.) the 
Archbishop observes that the Rose was dedicated by Cupid -to 
Harpocrates the God of Silence; in order to engage him to con-. 
ceal the meretricious conduct of Venus: that consequently an 
admonition to silence was given to any person in discourse by 
presenting him with that flower; and that an intimation was 
conveyed by placing a rose over the table, in rooms devoted to 
conviviality, that the discourse should not be repeated. From 
this practice, the Archbishop adds, the ensuing epigram arose : 
‘¢ Est Rosa flos Veneris, cujus quo facta laterent, 
Harpocrati, Matris dona, dicavit Amor ; 
Inde Rosam mensis hospes suspendit amicis, 
Conviva ut sub ea dicta tacenda sciat.’’ 

See also Sir Thomas Browne’s “ Enquiries into vulgar and 
cémmon Errors,” Chap. xxii. — The latter custom, we under- 
stand, now prevails in Germany. 

Though Dr. Pegge’s talent certainly was not that.of pulpit. 
eloguence,. he seems not to have been insensible to the pro- 


priety of some of its requisitions. He says, ‘the French expres- 
iJiad 2 sions 
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sions precher la passion, and precher les paques, are very instruc- 
tive; for though the English divines, when they please, are as 

ood preachers as the French, yet they are often too negligent 
in this case, and will, mount the pulpit upon a festival, without 
taking, sufficient notice,of the occasion.’ p.12.—The silly de- 
clamations, which have been reiterated against the clergy by 
inconsiderate soi-disant reformers, are powerfully combated m 
this judicious observation : a2 


‘ People seem to envy clergymen their station, and seem to grudge 
that they are to be treated like gentlemen., They should consider 
that many of them would be gentlemen otherwise ; and that many 
again, should they put those fortunes expended in their education to 
trade, would by that means be gentlemen by that time they grew 
towards thirty ; and lastly, that many of even those brought up’ by 
mere charity, being men of parts, for otherwise one must think they 
would never be sent upon this footing to the University, would soon 
make their ways into the world, and become gentlemen. But edu- 
cation, in other cases, makes us gentlemen. An officer is a gentle- 
man, by being an officer, so a counsellor, a physician, &c.’ p. 445. 


‘To be impartial, we transcribe, for the consideration of the 


curious collectors, something like an apology for pursuits which 
have occasionally proved susceptible of the wicked ridicule of 
the man of wit: 

¢ To men in general, who are perpetually asking, of what signi- 
ficance is that medal, that picture, or that admired specimen of re= 
mote antiquity, the proper answer is, Every thing serves to some 
purpose, though they may not be sensible of it ; and at any rate they 
ase proper amusements for these who have leisure and capacity’ to at- 
tend to them, and have no occasion to be always thinking of the pro- 
fitable ; but consider them as what they are, the embellishments of 
life? (p 367.) —* Matthew Duane used to say when he gave five 
guineas extraordinary for a rare and valuable coin, he could get five 
guineas at any time, but could not every day meet with such a curio- 
sity. This is a good hint to gentlemen of fortune, collectors of 
medals, ur scarce books, to be alert, and not to let slip a favourable 
opportunity.” p. 429. | 

The heirs and executors of a curious collector may not deem 
this argument quite so convincing as he himself is willing to 
believe it, particularly when he is one of those of whom the 
satirist says, NY: 

‘« His daughter starves, —but Cleopatra’s * safe !”"—~Young. 


The following statement of the origin of the names of some 
of our trades is curious and correct : 


‘ The names of several of our trades are now become obscure, as to 
the reason of their appellation, by means of the Synecdoche, or the 
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putting the whole for a part ; for what were formerly general names 
of trades, are at this day. appropriated to particular branches, of busie 
ness. A Stationer is now one that sells writing-paper, pens, &c,. bys 
formerly meant any one that kept a station, or shop, A Mercer now 
is one that sells silks and stuffs, but formerly was any merchant. * ; 
Grocer is’ one that sells sugars, fruit, &¢.,‘‘but formerly implied ‘any 
large dealer.’ p. 155. 3 0 | Maia 
‘°Our modern Bacchanalians, whose feats are recorded by the 
bottle, and who insist on an equality in their rival combats, will 
find some ingenuity in the invention among our ancestors of their 
Peg-tankards, of which a few may occasionally be still found 
in Derbyshire : ne 
_ © They have in the inside a row of eight pins one above another; 
from top to bottom ; the tankards hold two quarts, so that ‘there is 
a gill of ale, i.e. half a pint of Winchester measure, between each 
pin, The first person that drank was to empty the tankard to the 
first peg, or pin; the second was to empty to the next pin, &c. by 
which means the pins were so many measures to the compotators, 
making them all drink alike, or the same quantity ; and as the distance 
of the pins was such as to contain a large draught of liquor, the com 
pany would be very liable by this method to get drunk, especially when, if 
they drank short of the pin, or beyond it, they were obliged to drink 
again. In Archbishop Anselm’s canons, made in the Council at 
London in 1102, Priests are enjoined not to go to drinking bouts,, 
nor to drink to pegs.. The words are “ Ut Presbyteri non eant ad 
potationes, nec AD PinnAs bibant.”? (Wilkins, Vol. I. p.382.) - This 
shews the antiquity of this invention, which at least was as old as the 
Conquest.’ p. 183. | ¥ 
In the course of much writing, Dr. Pegge discovered (what: 
many writers, were they to write till Doomsday, would xot dis- 
cover,) that ¢ it is a very difficult thing to write a good book: 
for as an ignorant man, on the one hand,, cannot write well on. 
his subject, # is very hard for a man that knows bis subject qwelh 
to do it ; it is as hard for him to-descend to the plain and _ trite: 
things which are to be laid down, and to write for the iguoranty: 
as for the unskilful man to write for the learned, and wice versa 
besides the difficulty of perspicuity of expression which belongs 
to both.’ p. 443. 169% 
Such are some specimens of the, miscellaneous contents \of 
this volume. We hope, however, that these may be the. last. 
Centuries which we shall have to review. ‘That the ingenious 
author was hard run, to make up his tale and bundred-weight;: 
appears from such articles as the following :—‘ Bread the: 
staff of life, Ezek. xiv. 13.’—* Horns, long esteemed the badge” 
of cuckoldom. Strype’s Annals, Vol. If. p. 519.’—* We see: 
Asses about a great house; too often emblematical of those: 
within? Here, to our surprise, the learned compiler has not. 
| given ! 
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given any authority ; we hesitate to surmise any thing about 2 


great house, but we must censure his asses, as being too personal -e 


¢ Squirts old (Contin, Beda, ii. 23) particularly, as:an unlucki- 
ness in boys.’ — Old Squirts may be.as great: ‘an unluckis 
ness’ for some Men, particularly when they are of a writings 
kind. In truth, the latter Ceaturies bear too evident marks,of 
thé extraordinary senility of the writer, by a profusion. of 
these pithy *« Crumbs of Comfort.” Pegge. did not resemble 
that octogenaire of wit, Fontenelle, who. to his last year. was 
still-a wit, and, like the thorn of Glastonbury, which. was 
said to flower at Christmas, blossomed even in the winter of his 
. The Index to this work is the most elaborate that we ever 
saw; it would of itself make a volume, and perhaps more 


valuable than the book to which it refers. ' DP Isr 


. — 
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Ast. XI. An Examination of M. La Place’s Theory of Capillary 
. Action. 8vo. ‘28 De Boffe. 1809. | 


i { 


F=’ persons read M. La Place’s investigations, fewer under- 
+ stand them, and still fewer have ventured to subject them 


to critical examination. Yet, as we live in a fault-finding. 


generation, we marvel that the propensity to censure has been 
so temperately indulged with regard to this author ; because, 


even if the blame were erroneous, the chances would be 


amazingly against a detection of its fallacy. | 
Fortunately for our love of ease and want of leisure, the 
author of this little tractate does not attack the formidable line 
of M. La Place’s Analytical Formule, but merely assails one 
or two plain and approachable positions : — those fundamental. 
propositions, indeed, which M. Haiiy has regarded as not too 
abstruse for insertion in his Elementary Treatise on Physics. 
The substance of these, with the hypothesis and general me- 
thod of La Place’s reasoning, we shall now lay before our 

readers. gh 
This able French philosopher first takes a fluid mass, with 
a plane surface, and investigates the action of the fluid on an in- 
finitely slender column perpendicular to the surface. By a very 
simple mode and ingenious process, he finds that the action of 
the fluid urges this column to descend: but the column does 
not descend (or is not depressed) below the surface of the 
fluid ; for if we conceive this slender column to be one branch 
of a syphon or canal, the corresponding parallel branch will be 
utged -downwards precisely as the first is so impelled; and 
cansequently, from the canal principle, equilibrium would 
X 3 ensue, 
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ensite, and neither column would be depressed below the ‘level’ 


of the fluid. | : 

From this proposition, considered as insulated,no result 
will follow: but it is preliminary and’ subservient-to another 
that ensues relative to the alteration in the action of the: fluid, 
when the surface of this fluid at one extremity of one branch 
of the imaginary canal, from being plane, becomes curved, 
This alteration is estimated in the proposition in which*the 
action of a meniscus of the fluid on the slender column is consi- 
dered. If the meniscus be convex upwards, then it urges the 
column upwards: if, therefore, we remove thé meniscus, a 
diminution of the action upwards takes place, and consequently . 
the slender column is more urged downwards than it was when 
the surface was plane; or, in other words, the slender column 
is no longer urged downwards, but really descends: for, in 
the s¢cond branch of the canal, no alteration in the form of 
the surface of the fluid occurs, but the surface remains as in 
the first proposition, plane. ‘The contrary result will happen, 
(that is, the column will be less urged downwards,) if a me- 
niscus of fluid be added. ‘ 

The above proposition (which is to be found in Haiiy as well 
as in La Place) contains a method, and certainly an ingenious 
method, of estimating the alteration in the action of the fluid 
when it becomes curved at its surface; and it consists in adding 
or in subtracting a meniscus: yet so miraculously does'the 
author now before us misconceive the nature and drift of La 
Place’s reasoning, that he does not perceive of what use the 
consideration of the meniscus is. He cuts off from one column 
a portion, not a meniscus, but separated by a plane parallel to 
the surface ; and he proves, as he says, of the whole mass, 
that which M. Haiiy shewed of the meniscus. ‘ It is quite asto- 
nishing he should not have seen (continues the author) that 
this reasoning is equally applicable to the whole as to a part. 
What limits it to a meniscus ?? &c. — The answer to be given 
to this query is, that notlring limits the reasoning to a menis- 
cus, except the necessity of considering the action of a meniscus. Xf 
M. Haiiy or M. La Place had considered, as the present author 
does, the action of the whole mass, they would have employed | 
a method totally useless and insufficient. ‘They took a road 
that Ied them shortly to the truth of which they were m 
search: but, if they had been guided by conceptions as vague 
and uncertain as those of their examiner, they would to 
this time have béen wandering in error. : 

It is attempted in this little tract to introduce M. Haiiy as 
contradicting himself; and as proving, in two succeeding 


propositions, first that the fluid-mass urges the slender column 
, to 
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to descend, and secondly to ascend. The mere statement of so _ 
gross an error being committed by so able a philosopher would 
make us suspicious of the accuracy of the allegation; and never 
was a charge more inaccurate. The second proposition, as 
we have already said, is not that of M. Haiiy but of his critic, 
which changes its peculiar and essential conditions. ‘The me- 
thod of the altered proposition may be used -to find the action 
of the fluid-mass on the slender column: but then the object 
of this proposition would be the same asthe object of the first; 
and if the method were rightly pursued, and to its end, it 
would give the same result as si which is contained in the 
first proposition. According to this plan, then, we should 
obtain the same result by two different modes, the latter of. 
which is less simple than the former: but we should be desti- 
tute of a method of finding the alteration in the action of the 
fluid-mass, produced by a curvature in the surface. 

It really is a waste of time to dwell any longer on so plain a 
case. So palpable a misconception of the drift of M. La Place’s 
reasoning, and of his method, almost inclines us to suspect 
that the examiner is not in ‘earnest, but that he.has sent forth 
a philosophical jew d’esprit to plague and to annoy, and to 
disturb the wits and the faith of those who buy books without — 
reading them, and praise authors without understanding them, 
If, however, he be really in earnest, it is lucky for him that 
some instinctive-caution, some dread of an hereafter-reckon- 
ing, prevented the subscription of his name to this essay ; 
which bears on its face the stamp and character of boldness, 
without possessing the qualities of strength and power. We 
relish as little, also, the humour of the piece, as its solemn 
argument. ‘The author of it designed, probably, to have been 
playfully severe, but he seems to us to be most unwisely 
witty. ea’ 

In endeavouring to refute a crimination of La Place’s reason- 
ing, we are not required to explain nor pledged to defend the 
whole of his complicated system : but its principle and general 
plan (especially as stated by M. Haiiy,) manifest a plainness 
and a simplicity which render it worthy of notice. First, 
the action of a fluid-mass on a slender column, the surface of 
the fluid being plane, is considered ;— secondly, the alteration 
in the former action due to a curvature in the surface, or 
(which is the same thing) due to the separation or addition of a 
meniscus : — thirdly, the cause of the curvature of the surface, 
as depending on the relation subsisting between the attraction 
of a tube towards the particles of the fluid, and the mutual 
attraction of the particles themselves; — and, with regard to 
this latter part, we think, contrary to the assertions in the 
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;, tract; before: us, that, La Place has justly proved Clairant's. 
_ {theorem,, viz., that ‘if the matter of a tube has for- afbid 
_o half the; quantity ‘of attraction which the fluid has for itself, the 
.., fluid in. the tube will be horizontal.” doidw to 
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Arr. XII. The Prince: translated from the original Italian of 
~- "© (Nicolo Machiavelli. ‘To which is prefixed an Introduction, shew- 
:/< ijng the’elose Analogy between the Principles of Machiavelli and 
'» the Actions of Bonaparte. By J. Scott Byerley. 8vo. pp. 307. 

gs. Boards, Sherwood and Co. 1810, : 


ITs the preface to this volume, the translator informs us that 
‘4 ‘his motives for publishing a version of the celebrated portion 
~Of Machiavel’s writings were of two kinds; viz. a desire to 
“make English readers more intimately acquainted with a writer 
“who is very generally mentioned but very little understood ; 
~ ahd, in the next place, to point out the secret spring of Bona-. 
_patte’s policy, by explaining its coincidence with the precepts 
of the sagacious Italian, The original part of the book consists 
of the Introduction, and of a few notes subjoined to the trans- 
“Tation.—We cannot compliment Mr. Byerley on the execution 
_ of his task, his style bearing manifold marks of haste, and not 
‘a few of intemperance : but we entirely agree with him in the 
‘ chief part of his observations on the conduct and_ policy of 
“Bonaparte. A residence abroad has given expansion to Mr. 
Byerley’s sentiments, and has brought his mind to that state 
“of knowlege which it would be well for us all to find more ge- 
“‘nerally diffused among our countrymen. | 
The points in the book that are most deserving of attention 
are the remarks on the character of Machiavel, on the_prac- 
tical examplification of his precepts by Bonaparte, and on the 
* false conceptions of the British public in regard to the ruler of 
“France. We shall follow the order adopted by Mr. Byerley, 
and submit to our readers a few observations on these interest- 
ing topics. ° 
"Tt weighing the morality of Machiavel’s political precepts, 
“two things are to be considered ; first, that he saw mankind 
“untder preat disadvantages, and next that he has been repres 
‘sented ‘as worse than he was. ‘The former was owing to the 
wretched condition of society in Italy ; poison and assassina- 
“tion, being so prevalent in his time, that more blood was shed 
“4m ‘peace than in war: in which state of things, art and even 
deceit were in a manner essential to self defence. In regard to 
the ‘second poitit, Machiavel’s reputation has suffered from the — 
“regenttment Of the Church of Rome, almost:as much as the 
ADH iil — sk UD TY ‘ ? die [men character 
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character of Achilles has suffered from the celebrated lines’ of 


, 


‘corruption of the Papal government; ‘to’ the balefal influence 


of which, he ascribed the feuds which divided the Italian states 
against each other, and which prompted the destructive in- 


- -yasions of the Germans, French, and Spaniards. Imputations 


so prejudicial to the beneficent pretensions. of the Church 
were not to be pardoned ; and it. accordingly became a stand 


ing rule among its members to depict Machiavel as a monster 


of immorality. . ds f 


We come next to the observations which regard Bonaparte. - 


After all that this ruler has done to impeach his*own character, 


~ his warmest adherents are scarcely intitled to complain that he 
‘ has been traduced : but we, who have stood in the situation 


of his antagonists, have great reason to regret that-his cha- 
racter has been misunderstood, Among the delusions which for 
a time prevailed in this country, was the belief that his govern- 
ment was too unpopular to be long maintained; and another 
favourite notion was that his successes in war were the off- 
spring of treachery on the part of his opponents, and. arose 
from causes which could not be permanent. ‘These opinions 


' are as erroneous on the one side, as the blind admiration on 
the other which would hold him up as a kind of supernatural 


being, inspired with intuitive wisdom. His character may 
be unravelled by the same process which assists us to deve- 


- Jope the characters of other men. Were we to analyze the 


origin of that knowlege which has enabled him to overthrow 
the Continent, we should trace it to his meditations in the 
solitude which he formed for himself in the military school of 


' Brienne. If we reduce his attainments in war and politics ta 


elementary principles, we shall discover the former in the 
works of Polybius, Guischard, or Lloyd, — the latter in those 


"of Machiavel ; — and if we are surprized at the rapidity of his 


acquisitions, let us compare his unwearied labour and scanty 
repose to the habitual indulgence of almost all those who have 
ventured to enter the lists of competition with this indefati- 
gable combatant. Extraordinary, therefore, as his career has 
been, it has displayed nothing miraculous ; it has been, as 
Mr. Byerley judiciously remarks, ¢ the natural consequence of 
certain premises.’ 

The perusal of such a work as this, by connecting the effect 
with its cause, has a powerful tendency to lessen the indiscri- 
mihating admiration of ignorance. In turning over the pages 
of Machiavel on the * incorporation of conquered provinces,” 


‘we trace the course of policy pursued by Bonaparte in regard to 


Belgium and Germany ; and in the gradual manner in-which 


he 





Horace. ..Machiavel penetrated the duplicity and’ exposed’ the. 
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he introduced. his. successive changes in the French govern. 
menit, we can discern the application of the Italian’s maxim, _ 
that ‘all alterations in government should be founded on the’ 
plea of absolute necessity.” On the other hand, it is no small 
consolation to perceive that the passions of Bonaparte dis- 
qualify. him. from following up, in their plenitude, the rules 
which lead to the consolidation of empire. His usurpation of 
Spain was. as contrary to the precepts of his political oracle, as 
it-has been detrimental to his own power and reputation. Ma- 
chiavel warns every invader against hoping for the attachment 
of.a people of different habits and Janguage ; and he counsels 
the statesman to commit no breach of faith which he may not 
be able to cover bya plausible pretext. Now, in the case of 
Spain, Bonaparte trespassed greatly in both these respects. 
By the vastness of the seizure, he deprived himself, over all 
Europe, of the character of moderation which the relinquish- 
ment of his German conquests had begun to procure for him; 
and, by his unexampled perfidy towards theSpaniff royal family, 
he lost all the benefit which he had hitherto derived from profes- 
sions of honour and sincerity. In his haste to possess Spain, 
he overlooked the inveteracy of the national antipathy to 
France ; and in his eagerness to seize its colonies, he forgot 
that England was mistress of the sea, and could present to 
those colonies the boon of independence. — He has erred, in 
nearly the same degree, in the case of Holland. He had acquired 
complete.command pver the finances and forces of the Dutch ; 
while, by preserving the semblance of an independent governe 
ment, they submitted patiently to the privations of war, and 
looked forwards with hope to the return of happier times, 


~ They admired the military talents of Bonaparte ; and, cone 


fiding in his professions of protection, they were disposed to 
throw a veil over.the temporary evils which resulted from his 
ambition. By depriving them, however, of their apparent in- 
dependence, he has obtained no real addition to his strength, 
and has roused the spirit of the whole population against him. 
Supreme as he is.in military force, we see very little chance 
that either Spain or Holland can be wrested from him;- and 
peace may even give a formal sanction to his usurpations : 
but neither the continuance of possession, nor the influence of 
peace, will reconcile either. the Spaniard or the Dutchman to 
the Joss of national independence. ‘They are not to be blinded 
by those pretexts which deceive credulous Frenchmen, nor are 
their vindictive passions so speedily allayed. Even were the 
life of Bonaparte protracted to the period which we have re- 
cently seen him anticipate, in the annunciation of his Austrian 


mafriage, it would still be too shoyt to gain him the attache 
* ment 
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ment of either Dutch or Spaniards ; or to exempt him from : 
the necessity of enforcing their obedience by the presence of a. 
large proportion of his military force. If he should attempt, 
in a future war, to carry a great body of troops on a remote 
expedition, against Turkey, against Russia, or against England, 
what has he to expect in Spain and Holland but insurrection 
and defeat ? Those of his acts, therefore, which most offend 
the world, but which to hasty observation appear to give con- 
firmation to his power, are in reality essential deductions from 
its solidity. Excess in ambition is to a sovereign what excess 
in the pursuit of wealth is to a private individual ; — the mea~ 
sures which it prompts serve to counteract its object, and to 
drive to a greater distance the prize which it is impatient to 





grasp. How fortunate would it be for us, could the more ar- 
dent part of our countrymen be induced to contemplate 
deliberately the political effects produced by the violence and the 
aggressions of Bonaparte ! They would then perceive that he 
has himself been the sower of the seeds of future discontent 
against his government throughout Europe ; and that, though 
resistance is at present hopeless, a time will come when it 
may be effectual. An examination of his maritime resources 
would also lessen the vehement alarms which some politicians 
among us are disposed to entertain on the subject of. peace, 
and would shew that, after the enjoyment of ten years of 
tranquillity, we might again (if necessary) enter on a contest 
for the savereignty of the ocean, without apprehension of the 
issue. 

These observations, into which we have been seduced, have 
made us almost forget Mr. Byerley and his' book.—To describe 
its character in a few words, we shall add that the original 
part will be found to contain sound sentiments indifferently 
expressed ; while the translation of Machiavel will be in- 
teresting to the politician, as affording him repeated occasion 
of discovering the origin of Bonaparte’s measures in the pre- 
cepts of his Italian prototype, | I.o. 








Arr. XIII. Distress, a Pathetic Poem. Second Edition. 
Robert Noyes, Author of “ The Tempest” —* Miscellanies,”? 8, 
4to. 2s. 6d. Williams and Smith. 


T= poem is re-published by a son of the deceased author ; 

and those who wish to benefit his children, by the pur- 
chase of it, are requested (in the preface) to ask for the New 
Quarto Edition. It is printed from the original. manuscript, 
several mistakes are correeted, and some. omissions are sup- 
plied, 
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plied. *'We' spoke of it briefly in our 69th Vol. p. 260, ‘and 
are now induced by the circumstances of the case to take this 


. ‘ 


farther notice of it. 


‘’ From.a prefixed sketch of the author’s life, we learn that he | 


was born in the year 1730, of respectable parents, and de- 
scended from an antient family, originally of Flanders. He was 
educated at the grammar-school at Andover, and is said’ to 
have been at the age of seventeen master of the Latin and Greek 
languages. He was designed for the Church of England :. 
but, entertaining ¢ some scruples respecting the canons,’ he was 
sent to Plasterer’s-hall, London, which was at that time an 
academy for Protestant Dissenters. Here he made great prow 
gress in his studies, under the tuition of Dr. Walker ; who 
seems'to have been much but unreasonably surprized at the. 
fluency with which his pupil, at the age of seventeen, read the 
Greek Testament : an acquirement which we have certainly 
known obtained by boys of half the age in some instances ; 
and throughout the classes of our public schools, at ten, 
eleven, and twelve years old. — After five years of unremitted 
application, Mr. N. is said to have: become master (again) of. 
five languages, namely the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Chaldean. These accomplishments introduced him to the. 
notice of the learned ; and he spent several of his vacations. 
with Dr. Young, at his house at Welwyn in Hertfordshire. — 


Shortly afterward, (that is, in the year 1752,) ¢ he received a, 


call to Newport in the Isle of Wight ;’ where he continued 
three years. Some differences arising between the congregae. 
tion and their pastor, * he accepted an invitation’ to Cranbrook 


in Kent ; where, we are told, ‘ the author’s ministry was greatly. 


blessed.’ 


’ In 1760, Mr. Noyes married, as the editor states, ¢ Miss . 
Lade ; whose father was nephew and heir apparent to Sir) 
John Lade,* Bart.: but whose favour he lost by refusing to. 


marry a Miss Inskip, a predecessor of the present Sir John, 


into whose family the old Baronet (by way of revenging his . 
nephew’s refusal) gave the whole of his estates, on condition. 
of their taking the family name of Lade, which, name is for., 
evér to be assumed by whoever enjoys the same. — By this. 
lady the author had nine children, six of whom are now, 


living.’ 


for many years with great acceptance and success, and no 
event of moment occurred in his peaceable and religious life 
till the year 1781 5 when his wife, after a lingering illness, 
left him a widower, with his large family. On the evening of 
the day of her burial, her husband delivered ‘a most affecting 

—— 5 discourse 





Mr. N. ¢ continued his ministration with this congregation, 
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discourse to a crowded and interested audience :’ yet,: on the 
very next Sunday after the interment, this ‘ crowded and. in- 
terested audience’ informed Mr. N., who had been their mi- 
nister for twenty six years, that Ais future services would. be 
dispensed with !” The only reason alleged for this ungrateful 
and indeed inhuman conduct was their inability to support. a 
minister, though at the moment they intended to invite another 
with at least rol. per:annum additional stipend! We hope 
and trust that such instances are rare among similar congrega~ 
tions, or wretched must -be the state of those ministers who 
have no more certain dependence than on the whim of their 
audience. To the credit of the proposed successor of Mr. 
Noyes, it should be told that he refused to accept a place. 
which had been vacated in a manner so dishonourable to the 
congregation. ‘The name of this gentleman is Porteus. 

In the year following this affair, the author first published 
the poem here presented again to the reader. On its appear- 
ance, containing, as it does, scenes of real and deep distress, 
Stephen Law, Esq., of Bedgebury-house, near Cranbrook, to his 
immortal honour, allowed the author an annuity which he. 
enjoyed during the life of that gentleman ; and which was 
continued to him, until his own death, by John Cartier, Esq. 
formerly Governor of Bengal, and son-in-law to his first patron. 
— Mr. Noyes died in 1798, in his 68th year, and was buried | 
in Cranbrook church-yard, near the remains of his wife and 
children. 3 * cei . 

The poem opens with a general but striking description of 
the abode of distress. ‘The verses have on the whole an even 
and melodious cadence ; and an air of melancholy pervades 
their style and tone, which is well adapted to convey the feel- 
ings intended to be expressed. Here is not, indeed, any thing 
resembling the tenderness of Goldsmith or the vigour. of 
Crabbe: Mr. Noyes does not write verse like an experienced 
poet 5 his numbers occasionally halt, and many of his expres-_ 
sions are feeble and incorrect ; yet some very good passages. 
occur in the poem,.and the whole seems to have come warm 
from the heart, —a heart which appears to have been too much 
weighed down by the pressure of real calamity, to.express its 
sufferings with adequate energy in poetical language. — ‘The. 
description of the person who had been principally instru 
mental in his removal from Cranbrook is, perhaps, as good. 
Specimen of the author’s manner as we can select.: ripe: 


‘ Hunger and Thirst have painful pointed: stings, tt torsos 
But vile Contempt a.tenfold sorrow brings, 
And brings it laden with a tenfold weight, - 
. _ Qn those who sink to worse from better state. 


Whose 
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_ Whose eye cortemptuous keenest flashes sends ? ; 
fis, whom we number’d once among our friends ; 
Whose brow reveals the most disgusting scorn ? 
His, but our equal, o+ inferior born : 
‘ Whose venom’d tongue excites ‘our saddest tears ? 
: : - His, whom we once sustain’d in happier years. 
Can this foul fiend, the base-born child of Pride, = = = = ~ 
In any, but the rankest breast, reside ? 
‘The feigned saint, who carries in his face Sh 
The serious picture of internal Grace, 
Who pleads the orphan’s and the widow’s cause, 
With seeming pity, and with self applause ; 
Whose lips the law of charity can teach, 
And love and friendship most devoutly preach ; 
Who censures pride with hypocritic zeal, 
And paints its downfall in a whining tale ; 
Who for the wretched heaves an artful sigh, 
And gives distress the tribute of his eye ; 
Pleads, pities, preaches, censures, weeps, and sighs, 
Yet is no saint ; but Satan in disguise : 
A man like this, within his heart provides 
A filthy corner, where the fiend resides ; 
If to this Saint, some wretch presents his suit, 
Out starts the fiend, and strikes the suppliant mute.’ 


The subsequent lines also are not to be read witheut par- 
ticipation in the heart-rending feelings of the writer : 


¢ Less anxious thoughts his mind would discompose, 
Were none the partners of his daily woes ; 
Had he been doom’d to bear the load a/one, 
This mournful verse the world had never known; : 
The wretch dejected had in secret sigh’d, 
Beneath his burden, and in secret dy’d ; 
But tender pledges of connubial love 
Partake his wants, and all his pity move : 
Their mother’s joy—their mother now no more, 
To see—to feel—their sorrows, and deplore ! -— 
Turn from this scene, my soul, awhile, and sigh, 
And lift to Heav’n the hand—the heart—the eye! 
Thea to this scene, blest shade ! Ill turn again, 
And solemnize thy death in plaintive strain.’ 


The contrast between the author’s former simple happiness’ 
and: actual utter distress, — his domestic circle in their rural’ 
cottage, and his children, deprived of their mother, in the 
cold abode of poverty, — is deeply affecting. — We have truly 
sympathized with the sufferer, and sincerely hope that this 


work may benefit his family. Hod: 


i 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For NOVEMBER, 1810. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Art.14. The Defence of Outposts; translated from the French. 
12mo. 18. Hatchard. 
‘Tuts small work contains judicious observations in the form of 
uestions, that are to be found in various larger books, relative 
to the twelve following points connected with the defence of out- 
posts for the security of an army; 1st, A guard on a plain, or on 
the skirt of a wood. 2d, A guard in a farm to defend apassage. 
3d, A guard on the bank of a river. 4th, A post before a ford. 
5th, A post at a ford below a mill-dam. 6th, A post to defend 
the passage of a bridge in a narrow valley. 7th, An entrenched 
post at the head of a wooden bridge or a bridge of boats. 8th, An 
entrenched post upon a steep height, upon rocks, or near a tower or 
wind-mill. gth, Entrenchments at a bridge-head to cover cantons. 
ments or winter-quarters. roth, The defence at the entrance of a 
strait, gorge, or narrow pass between mountains. rath, The esta- 
blishment of bridges for the passage or retreat of an army. 12th, 
a post in a fort to protect a little town or village, which may be a 
passage important to preserve. 

The editor informs us that this tract has been translated from the 
French, with the view of promoting the diffusion of military know- 
lege throughout Great Britain. It may, however, be regarded as a 
mere mite for tiros: since small indeed must be the degree of mili- 
tary knowlege, which does not greatly exceed the information that 


can be derived from this minute performance. . Gl 


MEDICAL, &c. 


Art. 15. A Treatise on Cheltenham Waters, and Bilious Diseases, &c: 
2d Edition, newly arranged, with numerous Additions, and 
two Plates. By ‘homas Jameson, M. D., Resident Physician at 
Cheltenham. 8vo. pp. 250. Callow, &c. 1809. 

As we have already noticed the first edition of this work, Rev. 
Vol. xliv. p. 431. it is not necessary to enter iato a detailed critique 
on it in its present form. Cheltenham happens to be one of the most’ 
fashionable resorts for invalids, real and imaginary ; and the’author 
has not only undertaken to point out the nature of the mineral waters 
which abound there, and to prescribe the manner in which they should 
be used, but appears peculiarly solicitous to inform the public that it 
is very unsafe to take these waters without first taking advice ; not to 
add that he is the person from whom advice may always be procured: 
We conceive, therefore, that Dr. Jameson will consider -us. as ‘co- 
operating with him io this grand object, when we inform our readers 
that he has had great experience in bilious complaints, and that he- 
has discovered some new springs at Cheltenham; two facts which 
are carefully inculcated inthe preface: but the point most particu 
larly to be regarded is the mischief which often ensues from an ime 
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proper use of these waters. ¢ It is not uncommon (he says) for persong 
to commence a course of purging, merely from a supposition that they 
are bilious; and for those that are really bilious, to persevers in a free use 

the waters, without knowing to what exteat they can be taken with 
safety. But prudence requires that invalids should always be directed, 
before they drink the water, whether they are to pursue the laxative, 
or purging plan. and what kind of water is best suited to their case, 
And after they have drank them a certain time, it would be proper to 
~ ascertain with accuracy, whether changes have not taken place in 
their constitution, or their disease, to interdict the further use of the 
waters.’ We hope that this valuable suggestion will be carefully 
remembered. 

After these admonitions, we proceed to the body of the work ; in 
which we begin with a chapter on fluidity, mineral waters, and was 
tering-places, which contains much that is common, and some 
things that are incorrect. For instance, Dr. J. asserts that ¢ petrifys 
ang springs derive their properties from an acid or alkali dissolving 
calcareous or siliceous earth in water ;? and that ‘ most of our warm 
waters, as Matlock and Buxton, are of this kind.” We are not sure 
prized to find Dr. Jameson maintaining the opinion, that no artificial 
combination of salts dissolved in water is so efficacious as the Cheltens 
ham water in its natural state: but we are rather surprized at the 
declaration which afterward escapes him, that a great part of the bee 
nefit derived from visiting watering-places depends on extraneous 
circumstances, change of air, exercise, relaxation of mind, regular 
habits, and ‘ confidence in a remedy.’ Although we agree with the’ 
Doctor in these sentiments, we cannot commend his prudence in thus 
withdrawing the veil which conceals the mysteries of the profession 
from profane eyes! | | 

The topographical description of Cheltenham occupies the next 
chapter, and the third consists of an account of the saline nature of 
the soil; neither of which contains much that is interesting. The 
fourth chapter, ,in which we have a description of the wells, with 
the chemical and medical properties of the waters, embraces the most 
important part of the author’s subject, and may be regarded as the. 
nucleus to which all the extraneous matter has adhered. With respect 
to the chemical account of the waters, Dr. J. has properly referred 
to the analysis ef Dr. Fothergill and Mr. Accum ; and the medical 
part is dispatched in a very shurt compass. We have next a chapter 
on the modes of administering the different kinds of waters, in which 
Dr. Jameson again very prudently inculcates the necessity of taking 
“the advice of a medical practitioner upon the spot.’ He also in- 
forms us that sometimes the waters cannot be made to operate properly, 
in which case ‘ the utmost skill of the physician is required to render 
them safe and efficient ;? and finally, that * the author has been able, 
by certain restrictions,’ to remove the bad effects which occasionally 
ensue from their use. ' ; raise: 
Three more chapters yet remain; one on the diseases in which 
the waters are indicated, and the contrary ; a second on the bilious 


Gigeases of thi atry ; and. finally, ap account of the bathe at 
inti eos ‘i Cheltenham, 
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Cheltenham. Of these, the last is the most valuable, as containing. 
some useful information respecting the method that has been adopted 
for warming the baths by steam, according to the plan proposgd by 
Count Rumford. The scheme appears to have fully answered the de= 
signed end, and to be much more convenient a ceconomical than 
the usual mode of applying the heat. , 


Art. 16. Cursory Remarks on Corpulence. By a Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 8vo. 23. Callow. 1810. 

Qur attention is here called to a subject which has not often been 
treated medically, but which may well deserve to be thus considered. 
An excessive accumulation of fat is often a serious inconvenience, and 
is occasionally, as far as we can judge, the immediate cause of death. 
In order to escape a corpulent state of the body, it is generally suffi- 
cient to avoid its exciting causes, luxury and indolence: but, in some . 
instances, the predisposition is so strong that the individual, even 
while maintaining a very temperate regimen, becomes a sufferer from 
his constitutional habit. Temperance, however, is to be considered 
as a relative term ; and it appears that, in all cases, the object may be 
accomplished by carrying this rule to a sufficient length, and jaining it 
to a sufficient quantity of exercise: but the plan will probably often fail 
of success, from the want of resolution in those who are the par 


of it. It does not appear that any system, which can proper ly be 


intitled to the appellation of medical treatment, is applicable to the 
reduction of excessive corpulence ; all the substances that have been 
used for this .purpose seem to operate by injuring the digestive 
powers; and as far as they do this, they must prove extremely inju- 
rious to the“constitution. 7 D 


Art.17. Cheap Tract on the Cow-pox. A plain Statement of Facts, 
in favour of the Cow-pox, intended for Circulation through the 
middle and lower Classes of Society. By -John Thomson, M.D. 
late President of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 
8vo. 6d. Crosby and Co. 1809. 
This is unquestionably the best tract of the kind that has been 

published ; and we do not hesitate to say that the author has very 

happily accomplished his object. In the space of a few pages, he has 
collected the principal arguments in favour of the cow-pox,. and has 
candidly considered the objections which have been urged against it:s 
at the same tine pointing out a number of such facts, as.are the best 
calculated to make an impression on the minds of those persons for 
whom the pamphlet was intended. The style is simple and perspicus 
ous ; and we think that few persons, even among the most. unedu- 
cated, would be unable to comprehend the reasoning of the authors 


or would fail to be struck with its force. aso aeE—_e 


Art. 18 4 Practical Materia Medica, in which the various Articlés 
are fully described, and divided: into Classes and Orders, accordii 
to their Effects: their Virtues, Doses, and the Diseases in'witta 
they are proper to be exhibited, are fully pointed out. Interspersed 
with some practical Remarks, and some select ‘Formulz. To ‘which 
is added a general nosological Table. Intended principally forthe | 

Rey. Nov. 1810. Y «Ug 
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Use of Students and junior Practitioners. 12mo. 5s. Boards, 
Highley. 1809. 
Some useful matter is here supplied in a cheap form, and so far the 
work is worthy of commendation ; but we have been not a little amused 
_witha paltry attempt at originality which it displays, in the arranges 
ment of the articles of the materia medica. They are divided into four 
_ classes, of which the first is intitled stimuli, is subdivided into 13 orders, 
and contains so great a variety of substances, that we were at a loss 
to imagine what could be reserved for the remaining classes. Under 
the head of stimulants, besides what usually pass under this deno- 
mination, which are here called general stimuli, and also such medicines 
as are supposed to increase the action of particular organs, (as diure- 
"tics, cathartics, &c.) we have the tonics and astringents placed in this 
class; and likewise the narcotics, including opium, hyosciamus, &c.— 
Having thus, as we conceived, exhausted all the materia medica, we | 
turned to the second class, which 1s called atonics, and which we ! 
found to consist of blood-letting, issues and setons, nauseants, ca- 
‘thartics, gases, and abstinence. We must, however, differ from the 
ingenious author in this disposition of his subject; we cannot allow 
that blood-letting, issues and setons, gases, and abstinence, are ar- 
ticles of the materia’ medica : nauseants and cathartics have already been 
enumcrated among the stimuli ; and with respect to gases, we should 
not admit that they have a claim to appear in any part of a medical 
arrangement. ‘The third class consists of vermifuges, all of which, 
we think, may be distributed under the heads of tonics, bitters, cae 
thartics, or general stimulants, and will therefore belong to the first 
class, or to that’of substances which have no eflicacy. The fourth class 
is composed of antacids, some of which are fairly intitled to the name; 
and we should not object to such a disposition of them, had not the 
magnitude of the first class rendered all the rest comparatively insig- 
nificant. —If the author ever attempts to improve on his present work, 
we advise him either to avoid all arrangement, by placing his articles 
in the alphabetical form, or, which would be a less violent change, to 
convert the present orders of his first class into so many classes, to 
which the three remaining classes, with a little correction, might be 


placed as appendages. Bos. 


Art.19. Considerations respecting the Expediency of establishing an 
Hospital for Officers on Foreign Service: suggested by the Writer’s 
Experience during the late Occupation of Walcheren. By A.B. 
Faulkner, Fellow of the London College of Physicians, and Phy- 
sician to the Forces. 8vo. 18 Murray. i8ro. 

We learn that Dr. Faulkner was employed in the ill-starred expe- 
dition to Walcheren, and that, from his experience of the inconvenience 
then felt, he deduces his present recommendation. He advises that, 
on foreign service, a hospital should always be prepared for the use of 
the officers, instead of their being (as at present) dispersed in different 
places. The plan now adopted causes a great difficulty in procur- 
ing the necessary assistance of servants and medical attendants, and 
sometimes in obtaining suitable apartments. ‘These evils appear to 


have been severely felt in the instance above mentioned ; and pa 
cu 
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cular facts are adduced, which would appear fully to justify Dr. 
Faulkner’s remarks. It must be observed that a plan very similar to 
the one here recommended is actually adopted by the French; and the 
author, being aware of this circumstance, while he was at Middle- 
burgh, obtained from M. Bondriot, chief surgeon to the military 
hospital, some account of the details of his establishment ; which are 
here communicated in a letter from M. Boudriot, and form not the 


least valuable part of the pamphlet. - Bos. 


3 


Art.20. ThomzSimsoni, Medicine Professoris Candossensis in Academia 
Andreana apud Scotos, de Re Medica, Dissertationes quatuor. In usum 
medicine et humanitatisf studiosorum iterum excudt curabat Andreas 
Duncan, sen. M.D. ef P. principis Scottie Medicus primarius. His 
adnectuntur, De Asthmate infantum spasmodico Dissertatio, Auctore 

acobo Simson: De Alvi purgantium natura et usu Dissertatio 5 et 
de laudibus Gulielmi Harvei Uratio, Auctore Andreas Duncan. 8vo.~ 
pp- 327. Constable and Co. : 

The principal portion of this volume consists of a republication’ of 
some tracts written by Dr. Simson, who enjoyed a considerable share 
of reputation during his life-time, and who must still be regarded 4s 
a respectable author. Although the value of his works is much di- 
minished in consequence of his attachment to a system which is now 
discarded, yet they may still be perused with advantage. —The essay 
on purgatives, which originally appeared as Dr. Duncan’s inaugural 
dissertation, is a sensible performance, and deserves to be preserved. 


HISTORY. 


Art.21. An Abridgment of Universal History, adapted to the Use 
of Families and Schools; with appropriate Questions at the End 
of each Section. By the Rev. H. I. Knapp. i1zmo. 3s. Law, 
&e. 

Under the head of Antient History, this author treats of the period 
extending from the beginning of any record until the Christian era: — 
under that of AZiddle History, be includes the first fourteen hundred 
years of the Christian era ; — and under that of Modern History, the 
last four centuries are contained. | 

This division of periods is somewhat arbitrary. We should have 
preferred to consider as Antient’ History whatever precedes the acces- 
sion of Constantine. It was the escablishment of Christianity by that 
Emperor, and the transfer to Constantinople of the seat of govern- 
ment, that in fact extinguished the peculiar spirit of the antient 
world, and mtroduced in its stead those principles of religion and 
government which prevailed during the Catholic millennium. The 
papal ascendancy began to abate at the Reformation, which ié a fit 
epoch for the close of Middle History. 

Antient History is subdivided into seven periods, which are all 
dispatched in forty-six pages, or rather in twenty-three; since the 
author first gives a paragraph of narrative, and then repeats in the 
form of interrogation each preceding sentence. Asa sample, we 
aclect the sixth period: ' 


Y 2 ¢ From 
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¢ From the commencement of the sixth period,.a new power is 
seen to arise. Alexander, son of Philip, king of Macedonia, pur- 
sued the same object as his father. He sighed ‘after universal domi- 
nion ; became master of nearly the whole of Greece ; attempted to 
overturn the great Persian empire, and succeeded in his attempt. 
He overran all Asia Minor; thrice attacked and overcame Darius 
Codomanus, the last king of Persia; after which he extended his 
conquests as far as India. 

‘ In returning, however, from India, he died at Babylon, not 
without some suspicion of having been poisoned. On account of his 
exploits he was surnamed the Great, and is generally considered the 


founder of the Macedonian empire. 
¢ The vast possessions which Alexander left were divided among 


‘his Generals, who sacrificed to their ambition the whole family of 
Alexander, even to his mother and sisters. Nothing was witnessed 
around but scenes of bloodshed arising from continual disputes, and 
revolutions. 

‘ At length, out of the vast empire of Macedonia, were formed 
the kingdoms of Macedonia, Thrace, and Syria, which last included 
at that time Babylon ; soon after which sprung up those of Parthia, 


“Bactriana, Pontus and Pergamus. 
* By these means, the language and manners of the Greeks were 


circulated through Egypt, as well as a great part of the’ East. 

‘ What is seen at the commencement of this period? In whom 
was this new power vested ? Whose son was he? To what did he 
aspire ? What actions did he perform? Where did he go after exe 
tending his conquests to India? What happened to him in this 
place? What is supposed to have been done tohim? What is he 
surnamed, and why? What is he generally supposed to have 
founded ? Into whose hands did the power fa'l, after his death? 
Who suffered frem the ambition ef the usurpers? What were the 
dreadful consequences which followed upon this? What kingdoms 
arose after the destruction of the Macedonian empire? What others? 
What were circulated by these new divisions? As far as what 
country were they made to spread ?” , 

This conciseness is surely excessive: the body of fact is too 
meagre ; and the particulars recommended to the memory are ine 
sufficient for every-day purposes. It is necessary to read some fuller 
account, in order to complete even the outline of universal history.— 
Yet, for an abridgment so brief, it is executed with much judgment, 
knowlege, and propriety. A due sense of proportion is observed; 
the details expand as the events become more important ; and a mos’ 
rality religiously tolerant and politically passive pervades the reflec- 
tions. a , 

Some blemishes have occurred to our notice. At p. gI-) among 
the questions to be asked of the pupil, is this: * What shall we soon 
be informed of ?? — At p. 9g, the léigeois are called Alligeans, ine 
stead of the more usual A:bigenses.—P. 128. the island first discovered 


by Columbus was Guanahani, not San Domingo. W. Tay. jf 
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DRAMA. | 3 
Art. 22. Hamlet Travestie; in three Acts, with Annotations by 

Dr. Johnson, and Geo. Stevens, Esq. and other Commentators. 

1zmo. 38. Boards. Richardson. 1810. 

Avaunt, ye crying philosophers, your sobbing and blubbering will 
not do now. ‘ Take it for all in all,”’ it is.a poor sort of a pastime ; 
and agood hearty laugh, which helps to shake the dust and cobwebs 
of melancholy off the heart, is worth a Lelly-full of it. If we did 
not at first altogether relish the idea of having one of the esteemed 
tragedies of our divine bard metamorphosed by low burlesque, we 
could not help shaking our old sides when we found the thing so well 
done. New, gentle reader, think not that our senses are gone to the 
valley of the moon on our making this confession, Had Shakspeare 
himself, who was a merry grig of the first water, been alive, he 
would have delighted in this very comic travestie of his Hamlet, and 
have relished the humourous b/ackguardism by which affecting scenes 
are converted into broad farce. The modern s/ang is played off to good 
effect, both in the dialogue and in the songs, which are substituted for 
the soliloquies ; and throughout the burlesque is well preserved. We 
feel ourselves obliged to the author for relieving the ordinary dullness 
of our occupation, by so sprightly a sally : we. have relished his fun ; 
and we recommend a perusal of it as no bad expedient for dissipating 
the effects of November and December fogs:—for he who laughs hear- 
tily will never be disposed to tuck himself up to his bed-post, or to 
throw himself into the river. That our readers may have a taste of this 
oddly cooked and fantastically garnished Hamlet, we present them 
with the substitute for the sublime soliloquy in the first Jac, beginning 
“© O that this too too solid flesh,” &c. which is thus uatragedized ; 


* SONG. — HAMLET. 
(Tune — Derry-down.) 
‘ A ducat I'd give if a sure way I knew, , 
How to thaw and resolve my stout flesh into dew ! 
How happy were I, if no sin were self slaughter ! 
For I’d then throw myself and my cares in the water. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down, 
¢ How weary, how profitless,—stale and how flat, 
Seem to me all life’s uses, its joys and all that : 
This world is a garden unweeded ; and clearly 
Not worth living for, things rank hold it merely. | 
, Derry down, &c. 
‘ Two months have scarce pass’d since dad’s death, and my mother, 
Like a brute as she is, has just married his brother. — 
To wed sucha bore! — but ’tis all too late now, 
We can’t make a silk purse of the ear of a sow. 
Derry down, &c. 
€ So fondly he lov’d her, I’ve oft heard him tell her, 
“« [fit rains, my dear Gertrude, pray take my umbrella.” 
When too roughly the winds have beset her, he hath said, 


‘* My dear, take my Belcher * to tie round your head.” 
Derry down, &c. 





* AA handkerchief so called from Belcher the boxer. , 
Y 3 ‘ Why 
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¢ Why, zounds! she’d hang on him, as much as to say, 
<< The longer I love you the longer I may ;” 
Yet before one could whistle, as I’m a true man, 
He’s forgotten! Oh frailty, thy naine sure is woman ! 
| Bai Derry down, &e. 


‘ To marry my uncle! My father’s own-brother ! 
I’m as much like a lion as one’s like the other. 
It will not by jingo, it can’t come to good— 
But break my poor heart :-—1’d say more if I could. ; 

: Derry dwn, &c. a 


. 
be could offer another plate-full to the reader, but shall only 
add,— 
Should you relish this slice, for the good of the cook, 
Pray throw down your money, and purchase his book. 
: Moy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 23. An Abridgment of the Light of Nature pursued. By 
Abraham Tucker, Esq. Originally published in seven Volumes, 
under the Name of Edward search, Esq. 8vo. pp. 529. 138. 
Boards. Johnson. 

In noticing this abridgment of a work of great and deserved cele- 
brity, it may naturally be expected that we should not be wholly silent 
on the merits of tlie original: but the necessity of attending to this 

expectation is completely obviated, by the able summary which 
we find prepared to our hands in the preface to the present volume, 
and which it would be doing our readers injustice to withhold from 
them. 

¢ There are works of great length,’ observes this writer, ‘ which 
cannot be reduced into a less compass ** without suffering loss and 
diminution.” Though vast, there 1s nothing useless, nothing super- 
fluous in them; and nothing can be taken away or displaced, without 
destroying the symmetry and connection of the whole. This is cers 
tainly not the case with the writings of Abraham Tucker: they are 
encumbered and weighed down with a load of unnecessary matter. 
Not that there any great inequalities in them, nor-any parts which, 
taken separately, are not entertaining and valuable; but the work is 
swelled out with endless repetitions of itself. This radical defect 
appears evidently to have arisen from the manner of composing it. 
The author was a private gentleman, who had nothing to do but to 

, take his time, and follow the whim of the moment. He wrote 
without any regular plan ; and without foreseeing or being concerned 
about the deviations, the shiftings and windings, and the intricate 
cross-movements in which he should be entangled. He had leisure 
on his hands ; and provided he got out of the labyrinth at last, he was 
satisfied — no matter how often he had lost his way in it. Whena 
subject presented itself to him, he exhausted all he had to say upon 
it, and then dismissed it for another. ‘The chapter was thrown aside, 
and forgotten. If the same subject recurred again in a different con- 
nection, he turned it over in his thoughts afresh ; as his ideas aroee 
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in his mind he committed them to paper; he repeated the same 

things over again, or inserted any new observation or example that | 
suggested itself to him in confirmation of his argument ; and thus by 

the help of a new title, and by giving a different application to the 

whole, a new chapter was completed. By this means, as he himself 
remarks his writings are rather a tissue of loose essays than aregular 

work ; and indeed the leaves of the Sybils could not be more loose 

and unconneeted. It is so far then from being an injury, that it must 

be rather an advantage to the original work to expunge its repetitions, 

and confine its digressions, if this could be done properly.’ 

He elsewhere says, * I do not know of any work in the shape- of 
a philosophical treatise that contains so much good sense so agreeably 
expressed. . The character of the work is, in this respect, altogether 
singular. Amidst all the abstruseness of the most subtle disquisitions, 
it is as familiar as Montaigne, and as wild and entertaining as John 
Buncle. ‘To the ingenuity and closeness of the metaphysician, he 
unites the practical knowledge of the man of the world, and the ut- 
most sprightliness, and even levity of imagination. He is the only 
philosopher who appears to have had his senses always about him, or 
to have possessed the enviable faculty of attending at the same time 
to what was passing in his own mind, and what was going on without 
him. He applied every thing to the purposes of philosophy ; he could 
not see any thing, the most familiar objects or the commonest events, 
without connecting them with the illustration of some difficult proe. 
biem. The tricks of a young kitten, or a little child at play, were 
sure to suggest to him some useful observation, or nice distinction. 
To this habit, he was, no doubt, indebted for what Paley justly calls 
‘¢ his unrivalled power of illustration.” To be convinced that he 
possessed this power in the highest degree, it is only wecessary to look 
Into almost any page of his writings: at least, I think it impossible 
for any one not to perceive the beauty, the natveré, the force, the 
clearness, and propriety of his illustrations, who has not pre 
viously had his understanding strangely overlaid with logic and cri- 
ticism. —If he was surpassed by one or two writers in logical pre- 
cision and systematic profundity, there is no metaphysical writer who 
is equal to him in clearness of apprehension, and a various insight into 
human nature. Though he excelled greatly in both, yet he ex- 
celled more in what is called the method of induction, than that of 
analysis ; he convinces the reader oftener by shewing him the thing 
in dispute, than by defining its abstract qualities ; as the philosopher 
1s said to have proved the existence of motion by getting up and 
walking.’ 

It is added: ‘ The great merit of our author’s writings is un- 
doubtedly that sound, practical, comprehensive good sense, which is 
to be found in every part of them. What is I believe the truest test cf 
fine sense, is that affecting simplicity in his observations, which pro- 
eeeds from their extreme truth and liveliness. Whatever recalls 
strongly to our remdqbrance the common feelings of human nature, 
and marks distinctly the changes that take placein the human breast, 
must always be accompanied with some sense of emotion; for our 
Own nature can never be indifferent to us,’ 
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The.editor states it to have been his principal. aim in this abridg- 
ment tojexpunge the repetitions and to confine the digressions of jthe 
original work ; , ; 

© Whenever,’ he adds, ¢ I came to.a passage that was merely a repe- 
tition of a former one,'I struck it out: and at the same time, 1 endea~ 
voured.to abridge those detailed parts of the work which were the 
longest, and the least interesting, and to correct the general redun- 
dance of the style. Ihave not, however (that I know of,) omitted 
any thing essential to the merit of the work. Alli the singular obser- 
vations, all the fine illustrations, I have given nearly in an entire state | 
to the reader; I was afraid to touch them, lest I should spoil them. 
The rule that I went by was, to give every thing that 1 thought 
would strike the attention in reading the work itself, and to leave, 
out every thing (except what was absolutely necessary to the under. 
standing of the subject), that would be likely to make no lasting im- 
pression on the mind. A good abridgement ought to contain just as 
much as we should wish to recollect of a book ; it should give back, 
(only in ‘a more perfect manner) to a reader wel! acquainted with the 
otiginal, ‘* the image of his mind,”’ so that he would miss no favourite 
passage, none of the prominent parts, or distinguishing features of 
the work.’—‘ I can only say, that I have done my best to prevent 
my copy of the Light of Nature from degenerating into a mere capus 
‘mortuum. As to the pains and labour it has cost me, or the time I 
have ‘devoted to it, I shall say nothing. However, if any one should 
be scrupulous on that head, I might answer, as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
is said to have done to some person who cavilled at the price of a pica 
ture, and desired to know how long he had been doing it, * All 
my life.” ? , 

That the editor is a great admirer of his author, and has spared no 
pains properly to execute his undertaking, no candid judge who pes 
ruses these pages will dispute. The notions and views of Mr.'T'ucker 
are fairly and fully given, his peculiarities are retained, and the spirit 
of the original is preserved. If any fault will be ascribed to the 
abridgment, it will be on the score of excess of amputation ; since, des 
sultory and tedious as Tucker is, his pages have a charm which wins the 
confidence and attachment of the reader in no ordinary degree. His 
simplicity, his ingenuousness, and his benevolence endear to us even 
his faults. Altogether, we regard this volume as a valuable present 
to the public, and we wish that it may have a wide eirculation. Jo. 


Art. 24. A Fournal of the Voyages and Travels of a Corps of Dis- 
‘covery, under the Command of Captain Lewis and Captain Clarke, 
of the Army of the United States ; from the Mouth of the River 
“Missouri, through the interior Parts of North America, to the 
Pacific Ocean; during the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. Con- 
‘taining an authentic Relation of the most interesting Transactions 
‘during the Expedition ; a Description of the Country : and’an 
Account of its Inhabitants, Soil, Climate, Curiosities, and Vegetable 
and Animal Productions. By Patrick Gass, one of the Persons 
employed on the Expedition. Printed at Pittsburgh ; and res 
punted for Budd, London. 8vo. pp. 381. 9s. Boards, 
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We have here literally the journal of an expedition of discovery, 
the most important perhaps in its consequetices of any thathas been 
attempted in modern times. for the purpose of exploring the interior 
parts of a wild and. uncultivated country, to the extent which this 
undertaking embraced. The narrative is plain and simple, catrying 
with it the air of truth and. authenticity. It is chiefly confined to 
the occurrences and proceedings, specifying the distances travelled by 
land and {water from time to time, the breadth and navigation of 
rivers, the nature of the soil along their banks and contiguous to them, 
how the lands were timbered and whether fit for the establishment 
of settlements, the manners and customs of the natives, the privations 
and hardships which the travellers underwent during the continuance of 
the expedition, (which lasted for two years, four months, and ten 
days, ) and their modes of subsistence for such a length of time in an 
extensive wilderness. 

Not being employed by any association of land-jobbers, but by 
the government of the United States, who had paid a large sum of 
money for Louisiana, Captains Lewis and Clarke had no inducement 
to sanction any misrepresentation or exaggeration respecting the soil 
and productions of the immense tract of country, which they weré 
sent to explore : but, on the contrary, they were expected to deliver 
a true and faithful account of their discoveries. Their progress from 
the Missouri to the Columbia river, and back, was greatly facilieated 
by the horses which they found among the Indians, particularly of 
the snake-tribe, who obtain both horses and silver from the Spaniards 
in New Mexico. 

Though this journal does not furnish sufficient materials for a cor- 
rect geographical delineation of the country, it affords the means of 
correcting Some great mistakes respecting it. For instance, in most of 
the maps of Louisiana, the Mandan villages are placed somewhat less 
than 12° east of the mouth of the Columbia, and about 20° west of the 
confluence of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers ; whereas they are 
in reality about 20” east of the mouth of the Columbia, and between 
two and three degrees west of the northern bend of the Missouri. It 
also appears that a line, supposed to be drawn from New Orleans ta 
Fort Church-hill at the mouth of Church-hill river, on the west side 
of Hudson’s Bay, would pass very near the mouth of the Missouri 
and the west end of Lake Superior. 

The following memorandum contains: a succinct statement of the 
route, the object of which was to discover a passage by the Missouri 
and Columbia rivers to the Pacific ocean, which was completely 


accomplished 3 eee ” 
‘ MEMORANDU 


Of the computed distance in miles to the furthest point of discovery 
on the Pacific Ocean, from the place where the canoes were depo- 
sited near the head of the Missouri, which from its mouth is’ 3096 


From the place of deposit to head spring ‘ ‘ 24 
To first fork of the Sho-sho-ne river geheognet * 14, 
To first large fork down the river é e . 18 
To forks of the road at mouth of Tour creek ‘ 14 
To fishing creek, after leaving the river ‘ ° E 3 
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‘Fo Flat-head, or Clarke’s river at Fish camp 


® T 
To the mouth of Traveller’s rest creek ‘ ; "6 
‘Fo the foot of the great range of mountains, east side. 12 
To ditto ditto ditto west side. ’ 130 
‘To the Flat-head village in a plain : _ ° 3 
To the Koos.koos-ke river , : “ . 18. 
‘Fo the Canoe camp, at the forks .3 ‘ . 6 
"To the Ki-moo-ee-nem ; . " ‘ 60 
‘Fo the Great Columbia, by Lewis’s river , 140 
‘Fo the mouth of the Sho-sho-ne, or Snake river . 162 
To the Great Falls of Columbia ‘ , 6, 
To the Short Narrows ‘ . ‘ 3. 
To the Long ditto . , F 3- 
‘To the mouth of Cataract river, north-side . 4 23 
Tothe Grand Shoot, or Rapids ‘ ° ° 42, 
Fothe Last Rapids, or Strawberry island ; ° 6 
To the méuth of Quicksand river, south-side. . 26. 
To Shallow Bay, at salt water , ° , 13 
“o Blustry Point, on north side ° ° ‘ 136 
To Point Open-slope, below encampment . : 3 
To Chin-Ook river, at bottom of Haley’s Bay. ° 12. 
To Cape Disappointment, on Western Ocean. : 13, 
, 10 


To Captain Clarke’s tour N. W. along coast 


miles 41337 
Weare sorry that we cannot dwell longer on this interesting journal, 
the nature of which forbids farther abridgment and general abstract. ‘Gi. 


Art. 25. The Secret History of the Cabinet of Buonaparte ; including 


his private Life, Character, domestic Administration, and his: 

Conduct to foreign Powers ; together with secret Anecdotes of 

the different Courts of Europe and of the French Revolution. 

With two Appendices, consisting of State Papers, and of biogra- 

phical Sketches of the Persons composing the Court of St. Cloud, 

By Lewis Goldsmith, Notary Public. 8vo. pp. 607. 16s. 

Boards. Richardson. 1810. 

In our Catalogue for September, we took notice of a minor work 
by this author, and made some reference to the remarkable change. 
‘which of late years had occurred in his political tenets. Consciovg 
that an English public are disposed to view with suspicion the patriotic 
professions of a es 98 who has lived so lately in Paris, and was once J 
editor of the notorfous Argus, Mr. Goldsmith enters, in the preface 
to this volume, into a bold vindication of his conduct, and claims the 
merit of having exercised the most sturdy independence in the midst : 
of temptation ; a pretension, of the truth of which we shall leave 
a who perme his writings to form their own opinions. Of the 
hogk itself, those of our readers, who know what kind of work 


the Revolutionary Plutarch was, may be enabled to form some idea. 

We cannot but consider it as replete with glaring exaggerations ; 
and it is obvious that every body mul 8 «, how could Mr. G. be ina af 

What reliance can be placed 

on 
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on the judgment of a writer who maintains (p.104,) that Bonaparte 
believes in fortune telling ?— or on the knowlege of one who ima- 
gines (p- 441.) that Cayenne is still in possession of the French ; 
and who asserts (p. 80.) that the first of Bonaparte’s battles took 

lace at Lodi, a town distant above one hundred miles from the 
scene of the three battles which formed the commencement of that 
disastrous campaign? We must assign to the same class such asser- 
tions as (p. 416.) that Bonaparte intends to reistate Gustavus on 
the throne of Swedén ; that he attacked, (p. 383.) at:the battle of 
Jena, at the head of 300,0co men ; that the French soldiers wounded 
in his battles are cither murdered or left to perish, and that the only 
wounded men in France are those who received their wounds before 
the time of his usurpation ; that, in the year 1802, he sent overa 
Colonel for the purpose of assassinating our gracious sovereign, 
&e. &c. 

Though such is our judgment of the present work, we are aware 
that it has obtained considerable circulation, and that its contents are 
agreeable to the heated and irritated minds of the English public. 
No one can deny that the career of Bonaparte has been horridly de- 
based by crime, nor do otherwise than participate in the virtuous in- 
dignation which that crime excites ; nor can it ke doubted that many 
of his satellites have been as obscure in their origin and as vicious in 
their conduct as he himself: but ‘the devil may be painted blacker 
than he is ;”? and the laudable feelings of abhorrence may impede the 
dictates of true judgment. Our ideas of the character and actions of 
Bonaparte are explained more fullyjin the XIIth article of this number 
of our Review ; and, on the present occasion, we shall only farther 
observe that the true way of resisting him ts not to feed our imagi- 
nations by falsely ascribing to him every species of atrocity, but to 
watcb the course of his policy, to take advantage of the odium ex-« 
cited by his real crimes, and above all to study a preservation of 
union and exertion among ourselves by avoiding, on our own part, 
that violent and repulsive conduct which our writers profess so much 
to detest in him, : | 


Art. 26. An Orthoepical Analysis of the English Language 3 or an 
Essay on the Nature of its simple and combined Sounds ; the 
Manner of their Formation by the Voice-Organs; the minute 
Varieties which constitute a depraved or provincial Pronunciation 3 
and the Inadequacy of attempting to explain them by Means of 
the English Alphabet. The whole illustrated and exemplified by 
the Use of a new Orthoépical Alphabet or Universal Character, 
which (with a few Additions) furnishes an easy Method of ex- 
plaining each Diversity of Language and Dialect among civilized 
Nations ; to which is added a‘minute and copious Analysis of the 
Dialect of Bedfordshire. Designed for the Use of Provincial 
Schools. By T. Batchelor. 8vo. pp. 164. 7s. Boards. Did- 
dier and Tebbett. 1809. J 
Many attempts have been made to represent the various sounds 

used in language by letters or new characters ; and the difficulty ape 

pears from the circumstance that all orthoépists have disagreed in 
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opiaion respecting the sounds themselves. Indeed, from the attention 
which has been paid to this point by several eminent characters, we 
thought that scarcely any thing new could have been advanced : but 
the avthor of the work before us undertakes to prove that they have 
been all wrong ; and he lays down a theory which he says is genuine 
in its principles, and applicable to the complete elucidation of a sub- 
ject that has remained in obscurity and confusion for many ages, 
With respect, however, to this theory, although it is mentioned in so 
confident a manner, we feel ourselves obliged to say that it does not 
strike us very forcibly ; for, as the author confesses, (page 21.) *¢ it 
is not to be supposed that any two persons, or the same person 
at different times, pronounce the words with mathematical exactness, 
but merely with such slight deviations in the position of the tongue 
as cannot be easily distinguished.’ 

When Mr. Batchelor mentions that the sounds, which are repre. 
sented by the English sh, ch, 7, and soft g, are no others than s, x, d, 
and #, succeeded by the’sound of ¥, as in you, and asserts that this cir- 
cumstance is nearly sufficient to induce the belief that 4 and y were 
formerly deemed to be the same sound, and that the character which 
represented them both has been reversed occasionally, or almost b 
the effect of accident ; and when, among other methiods, he endea- 
vours to prove his theory by observing that Christian is pronounced 
by some Chrisfchan, and others Christyon, and the terminations sion 
and tion pronounced oun; we think that his arguments will carry 
conviction to few of his readers. 

The work certainly contains many valuable remarks for the use of 
foreigners learning the language, and may be of service to those who 
have adopted the provincialisms of Bedfordshire : but, with respect 
to the author’s general theory, on which he lays so much stress, we 
are not disposed to speak very favourably ; though the curious reader 


will find it to contain at least considerable novelty. W.Re 


Art. 27. A short Treatise on the Passions, illustrative of the Human 
Mind. By a Lady, 12mo. 2 Vols. . 128. Boards. Crosby 
and Co. 

In our twenty-second volume, p. 582. we took some notice of the 
French werk whence this is an abridged and interpolated translation. 
The original author, Madame de Stael, with habits of the best 
society, with a Parisian vivacity of expression, with the command of 
several living languages, and with much fashionable reading, cannot 
write without interesting the polished classes. In appretiating hue 
man manners and passions, she rather relies on a hasty glance than on 
patient observation ; on the opinion of the drawing-room, rather than 
on the instruction of the closet ; on the worldling with whom she 
rattles, rather than on the philosopher whom she might consult ; but 
her remarks have the freshness of conversation, the colouring of the 
age, the perfume of society, and little of the dry though ever-green 
insipidity of book-morality. They are frequently inconsistent with 
each other ; as if they were a collection of echoes caught from and 
repeated after different mouths, Thus at p. 27. we are told that 
men possess as much loquacity as women, but at p, 42. “ 
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keep secrets better than women, because they are less inclined to talk. 
The remarks are also. frequently erroneous, as at p. 209. where it ig 
said that the English are eminently irascible. ' 

Some thoughts derived froin local circumspection may deserve at. 
tention in preference to others : | ) 

‘ Revolutions seldom begin amongst the middling ciasses. The 
interest of every government is to study the high and the low, be- 
cause the middling rank already like order and rule ; whilst the rich 
and the poor walk through life without shackles, and are always 
ready to adopt any change.’ 

More such observations occur in the chapter on Ferocity. | 

The attack on reserve and modesty, as deficiencies, displays more 
of French than of English prejudice. —The chapter on Meanness is 
short, and may serve as a specimen : 

¢ Women are more addictéd to meanness than men ; we do not say 
from inclination, but from the extreme minutia of their routine. It 
is a very deformed vice, aud prevents the view of every thing noble 
and generous; it shuts up the heart, aud reduces existence to a monad. 

‘The mean never enter the world. In the midst of mankind, 
they are for ever cut off, and existence is confined to the narrow 
track of self. Perpetually lingering over atoms, they never behold 
the universe. They can see nothing but the weed that is beneath 
their feet, and the slime that is upon that weed, and the vermin that 
dwell in that slime. | 

« Sometimes it will be the mate of shrewdness, and sometimes of 
good temper. It is sensual. 

Meanness, with rags and filth defil'd, 
Is doom’d to follow other’s track ; 
Of ev’ry generous joy beguil’d, 
The badge of slavery on her back ; 
No native independent thought 
Her starving soul with richness’feeds ; 
But vile and low-enjoyments sought 
From others’ words and others’ deeds.’ 


These poetical terminations of the chapters are, it seems, the con- 
tributions of a reverend friend of the translator ; but we do not think 
that they are always remarkably appropriate. 

_ In the second volume, a chapter 1s allotted to Vanity. This word 
is not easily defined, nor understood. Sometimes, it is used for 
emptiness of mind, especially by religious moralists ; and in that case 
itis adefect. Sometimes it is applied to the pursuit of applause in 
little things, as when a dress, a song, or a supper, is too solicitously 
studied for the occasion ; and it is in this case an excess, but ofa 
good principle. By this writer, (vol. ii. p. 130.) it is used for the 
love of flattery, for the anxiety to obtain rather than_to deserve 
praise ; and, in this sense of the word, the observation: is: just that 
people are envious in proportion as they are vain. Soon afterward, the 
very beautiful sentiment occurs, that superiority is never so superior 

as when justly and warmly allowing the excellence of others. 
At p. 139. the true remark is made that, of all nations, the 
English are most afraid of and most addicted to satire. P. 179, it is 
y said ; 
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said ; ¢ Excentricity centres in self.’ This is nearly a contradice 
tion in terms. 

A ridiculous blunder (the more surprizing becaufe the general éx- 
ecution is neat) struck us fat p.148. The French word personte, 
though grammatically feminine, may have a male antecedent, and 
here the translator has invented one, where the allusion was obviously 
toalady. *‘ Suppose he wished to know whether 4s lover admired 


Mr. D*#**,’ &c. 


On the whole, these volumes may be read without tedium, yet 
may be forgotten without regret ; they contain sentences which 
‘would grace the lip, or decorate a leiter, but which are of too equi- 
vocal a solidity for a formal Treatise on the Passions. Many things 

lease in the saying, which the judgment ultimately rejects ; such 
things should only be said, not recorded. We see in this work much 
attempt to preserve what owed its merit to its transiency 3 yct gloss 
and flavor are given to truisms ; and a mortlity rather liberal than 
austere dulcifies the whole. ‘This treatise may be compared to the 
sweet-meat called orange-sponge, which teaches the bubble to endure, 
and gives the appearance of solidity to froth, but which is less adapt. 
ed to satisfy the vigorous appetite than to tickle and amuse the 
fastidious palate. : 


Art. 28. Tllustrations of Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel: 
consisting of Twelve Views on the Rivers Bothwick, Ettrick, 
Yarrow, Tiviot, and Tweed. Engraved by James Heath, R.A. 
from Drawings taken on the Spot by John C. Schetky, of Oxford. 
With Anecdotes and Descriptions. gto. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. 
Lengm and Co. 

This volume not only supplies very’ interesting illustrations. of 
Mr. Scott’s poem, but the engravings, being in themselves elegant 
representations of picturesque and romantic scenery, are acceptable 
as explanatory of Scotch history and topography, without reference 
to that popular production. The letter-press also is very handsome: 
but the descriptions are taken merely from Mr. Scott’s own pro- 
ductions, with some additional anecdotes which he has himself 


Wh 


if 


furnished, having moreover revised the whole publication. Gt 


Art. 29. Fournal of a Regimental Officer during the recent Campaign 


in Portugal and Spain, under Lord Viscount Wellington. Witha 

correct Plan of the Battle of Talavera. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Boards. 

Johnson and Co. 1810. - 

The agreeable varieties of a march co service through a foreign 
country, relieved by a few skirmishes with an entmy in the neigh 
bourhood, and heightened by the inclemencies of weather, are forcibly 
though briefly presented to us in this journal ; which, we understand, 


is the production of Ceptain Hawker of the rqgth Lrght Dragoons, . 


who was most severely wounded in the battle of Talavera. Little 
opportunity was afforded, in the period which this narrative 
embraces, for descriptions of the countr#, and observations on the 
inhabitants : but the writer appears ready to take such occasions 38 
arose, and a few traits consequently intervene. They are not generally 


of a favourable complexion with respect to the people ; me the 
| author's 
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author’s treatment by the Spaniards after he received his wound was 
truly inhospitable. The plan of the action of Talavera is larges 
handsomely executed, and will be interesting, especially to military 
men. The loss of the British army is here stated to have beea, killed 
801, wounded 3913, and missing 653. ‘Total, 5367. 


Arr. 30. 4 Picture of Verdun, or the English detained in France : 
their Arrestation, Confinement at Verdun, Incarceration at Bitsche, 
Amusements, Sufferings ; Lists of those who have been permitted 
to leave, or who have escaped out of France; occaffonal Poetry, 
and Anecdotes of the principal Detenus. From thé Portfolio of 
a Detenu. 2 Vols. 12mo. 128. Boards. Hookham. 18to. 
The long captivity of the English prisoners in France, and 

especially of those who, being kidnapped at the commencement of 

hostilities, have been termed detenus, has been much and justly 
lamented ; and the recent failure of all attempts to effect a regular 
exchange of prisoners, between the twa countries, must greatly 
enhance this regret. A perusal of the volumes before us will also 
sensibly heighten such feelings ; and while their details cannot fail to 
excite the deepest indignation against the French government and 
its agents, for the treatment which our countrymen are made to suffer, 
we are sorry to say that the conduct of the latter, on the score of 
folly and debauchery at least, affords in too many instances an 


additional source of disgust. We see no reason for doubting the 


authenticity of the present work, of which the contents will be 
interesting to most readers, and especially to those who have any 


connections among the unfortunate captives. Even at this cold and, 


benumbing season, it must make every Englishman’s blood boil in bis 


veins to think of the indignities and impositions which his brethren 


endure from these French gaolers. The infamy of General Wirion, 


commandant of Verdun, can scarcely be paralleled in the records of 
eur Old Bailey. 


Art. 31. The Spirit of the Public Fourna’s. Being an impartial selec- 
tion of the most ingenious Essays and Yeux d’ sprit, that appear in 
the Newspapers and other Publications. With explanatory Notes, 
and Anecdotes of many of the Persons alluded to. To be continued 
anuualiy. Vols, VIL—-XILL. 1803 —180g. 12mo. 6s. and 7s. 
each. Ridgway. 

We recommended some former volumes of this compilation to those 
ef our readers who wish to be enabled to £/// time, and drive away the 
Blue Devils, in M.R. Vols. 31. 36. and 423 and we think it is worth 
while occasionally to repeat our notice of the work as it praceeds, 
since it continues to collect and preserve a variety of trifles which dis- 


play talents in the writers and will afford entertainment to the reader, 


aud which would otherwise perish with the productions of the day 
which gave them birth. — We copy one or two poetical jeux d’esprit ; 


¢ Of Foreign Affairs, our Minister Canning 


Is said by his frietds at all times to be planning ; 


And his ignorance of them completely declares 
That to him they must ever be Foreign Affairs.’ 


‘ Ce lias 
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‘ Celia, from lightning to secure her life, 
Forth from her pocket draws th’ attracting knife s 
_._. But know, sweet maid, far greater dangerties “” , if 
/) Aq the attractive influence f thine eyes; AF 
'  “Pherefore ’tis vain, my fair. this cautious action, 
For thou canst never be without attraction,’ 

The prose-pigces:are generally the best, but teo long’for our quo- 
tation, Political impartiality is still observed in the selection, and 
Whig and Tory may here equally find squibs to throw at each other, G 
| SINGLE SERMON. 7 
Art. 31.- Zhe Advantages of Knowlege to the Lower Classes :— 

reached at Harvey-Lane, Leicester, for the Benefit of a Sunday 

sehool. By Robert Hall, A.M. 8vo. 1s. Button. 7810. 

By contrasting the dark ages with the present, and the moral 
state of Scotland with that of Ireland, the importance of diffusing 
knowlege among the great mass of the people will be evinced: yet, 
in the very -teeth of these glaring facts; some persons are so infa. 
tuated as to contend for keeping the lower classes in ignorance. “To 
these enemies of society, to these miserable reasoners, we recommend 


aie 
f 


4” 


the well-argued and philanthropic discourse of Mr. Hall. Knowlége, 
he clearly shews, leads to virtue and order. ‘¢ The paor man aha 
can; read, \and-who possesses a taste for reading, can find entertain- 
ment at home, without being tempted, for that purpose, to repair to 
the public-house ;? and as to the objection that knowlege diffused 
among the vulgar would endanger the state, he remarks that § it, js 
not easy to conceive in-what manner instructing men in their dutigs 
can prompt them to neglect those duties.? The horrid atrocities of 
the French Revolution he rightly attributes to thé degraded condis 
tion'of a populace without all moral culture ; and the long reign'of* 
Popery he ascribes to the long reign of ignorance: So far ‘fre 
shunning, Christianity provokes inquiry. It requires all to be ¢anght 
as well as baptized ; and in the Scriptures which reveal the way 
Salvation, the rich and the poor have an equal interest. The genera 
diffusion of good religious principles is necessary to the’formation ot 
a sound aud virtuous populace. de sais “Mos, | 
- —~ THA 
te CORRESPONDENCE. 4 
We receive with pleasure Mr. Butler’s polite testimonial of satiss 


faction, on having perused our account of bis A&schylus, in the last 
Review : but we do not perceive that his letter calls for more. than 


this general acknowlegement of its arrival. 








The anonymous communication respecting the Jmpress is inads 


missible. MWe never receive unknown Velunteers of this description. (] 
‘ 4 } y ~ De } 





Verdx’s repeated and temperate representations have induced us al 
alter our intention ; and we propese to take notice of his tracts/1a” 


a3 
af 


our ‘next number. ; : \ 








ck? i In the Rev--for Oftober, p.118. 1. 11: from bott. for é maymal,’} 


read, piayoral. 
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Srvis, fr. 236,234, 266) 323, 325,326. 
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